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AS  IT  LOOKS 

to  the  EDITORS 


This  Critical  Hour 

As  this  issue  of  The  Journal  goes  to 
press,  our  Country  faces  the  most 
critical  hour  in  its  history.  Our  Presi¬ 
dent  has  just  addressed  the  Nation  and 
the  greatest  radio  audience  of  all  time 
(following  by  one  day  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Japan).  He  has  called 
for  complete  unification  of  the  Country 
and  for  the  harnessing  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  a  national  effort,  which,  because 
of  its  necessity,  has  had  no  parallel  in 
our  history. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Property 
Managers  everywhere  will  immediately 
respond  to  that  challenge.  Fortified  by 
the  occupation  of  commanding  positions 
in  the  profession,  and  by  the  specialized 
training  with  which  they  have  equipped 
themselves,  they  are  strategically  able, 
by  action  and  by  example,  to  render  a 
service  of  unprecedented  magnitude  to 
their  government  and  to  their  Country. 

They  will  prosecute  with  vigor  the 
immediate  reconditioning  of  all  exist¬ 
ing  housing  units,  presently  untenant¬ 
able,  to  the  end  that  the  shortage  of 
habitable  quarters  for  defense  workers 
may  be'  reduced  to  a  minimum.  They 
will  maintain  properties  under  their 
management  with  the  greatest  possible 
economy  of  materials  on  the  critical 
list,  using  acceptable  alternate  mate- 
trials  wherever  possible.  They  will  avoid, 
and  openly  condemn,  hoarding,  profit¬ 


eering,  and  any  action  which  is  in  any 
way  whatsoever  suggestive  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  for  personal 
gain.  They  will  shun  rent  gouging,  and 
the  unwarranted  raising  of  rents,  how'- 
ever  easily  possible  this  may  be.  This 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Fair  Rent  Committees,  and  will  aid 
immeasurably  in  eliminating  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  Rent  Control  Legislation  to 
which  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  is  rightfully  opposed. 
Property  Managers  everywhere  will 
hasten  to  place  the  facilities  of  their 
organizations  at  the  disposal  of  such 
Governmental  Agencies  as  can  make  a 
proper  use  thereof  in  co-ordinating  the 
National  Defense  effort. 

Property  Managers !  Constructive, 
intelligent  action  is  what  the  Country 
now  needs  and  must  have.  Give  as  you 
never  have  before,  of  time,  of  personal 
effort,  of  counsel,  and  of  yourself.  At  a 
moment  of  unprecedented  national  grav¬ 
ity,  it  is  our  supreme  opportunity. 
Property  Managers  will  not  let  their 
Country  down! 

S.  W.  W. 

"Old  As  the  Hills' 

Text  material  and  books  on  real  es¬ 
tate  management  are  few  and  far 
between  as  is  any  form  of  printed  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject.  This  seems 
especially  strange  when  one  considers 
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that  real  estate  management  is  practi¬ 
cally  as  “old  as  the  hills.”  The  first 
landowner,  the  first  farmer,  and  the 
first  shepherd  each  had  a  management 
problem  directly  connected  with  real 
estate.  We  have  been  through  centuries 
of  real  estate  management  without  ac¬ 
tually  having  recorded,  or  having  had 
the  benefit  of,  the  experience  gained 
during  this  time. 

Today  each  management  company, 
and  each  owner,  base  their  operations 
on  their  own  standards.  There  has 
been  no  standardized  measure  of  in¬ 
come  operations  or  results.  Even  meth¬ 
ods  of  accounting  differ  widely  within 
each  city.  Feeble  attempts  have  been 
made  in  exchanging  information  and 
tabulating  operating  costs,  but  the 
value  of  the  results  obtained  is  ques¬ 
tionable  because  of  the  lack  of  the 
standards  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  was  formed  for  the  following 
purposes : 

A.  The  establishment  of  Rules  of 
Professional  Conduct  and  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Practice; 

B.  The  identification  and  registra¬ 
tion  of  responsible  and  competent 
managers  and  management  agen¬ 
cies  of  real  estate; 

C.  The  establishment  of  co-ordinated 
standards  and  units  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  recording  of  experience  in 
the  management  of  real  estate; 

D.  The  exchange  of  management  ex¬ 
perience  ; 

E.  In  general,  the  fostering  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  integrity,  and  efficiency  in 
the  management  of  real  estate. 

In  its  comparatively  short  span  of 
life  The  Institute  has  made  progress 
through  its  educational  program  and 
experience  exchange  in  its  endeavor  to 
have  those  in  the  field  of  real  estate 
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management  go  ahead.  Ten  or  twenty 
years  from  now  The  Institute  may  look 
back,  and  wonder  why  it  had  to  struggle 
so  hard  to  interest  real  estate  man¬ 
agers  of  the  country  in  such  a  program. 
By  then  we  hope  that  qualified  real  es¬ 
tate  managers,  so  designated,  will  be 
looked  upon  as  are  those  in  the  Medical, 
Accounting,  or  Legal  profession,  who 
are  tops  in  their  ranks.  It  may  even 
be  that  we  will  charge  fees  for  consulta¬ 
tions  as  doctors  do  today. 

Before  that  time  it  is  indeed  prob¬ 
able  that  most  of  our  great  colleges  and 
universities  will  have  real  estate  courses 
included  in  their  regular  curriculum, 
among  which  will  be  real  estate  man¬ 
agement.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
search,  co-ordinating,  and  organizing 
work  necessary  to  accomplish  the  re¬ 
sults  desired  in  this  long-range  program. 

The  efforts  of  individuals  with  the 
necessary  vision  can  make  the  program 
successful,  and  each  and  every  property 
manager,  whether  or  not  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management,  should  take  it  upon  him¬ 
self  to  assume  an  active  part  in  fur¬ 
thering  property  management.  Your 
co-operation  is  not  only  welcome,  but 
desired. 

R.  c.  N. 

Traffic  Congestion 

Five  million  automobiles  represent 
the  increase  in  registrations,  since 
1935. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  automobile  has  brought  about 
a  change  of  living  conditions  in  our 
cities.  The  suburban  home  is  continu¬ 
ally  gaining  in  popularity.  New  home 
construction  in  a  great  many  American 
cities  is  not  keeping  pace  with  suburban 
development  and  building. 
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As  It  Looks  to  the  Editors 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
we  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  “evils  of 
traffic  congestion.”  On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  the  City  Authorities  doing 
to  relieve  such  conditions? 

Let  us  applaud  the  excellent  results 
accomplished  in  such  large  centers  as 
New  York  City,  with  its  network  of 
drives,  ramps,  traffic  regulations,  and 
splendid  police  supervision ;  of  Chicago’s 
Outer  Drive;  of  the  wide  and  excellent 
boulevards  of  Los  Angeles. 

Such  cities  as  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
and  others  have  greatly  relieved  traffic 
congestion,  by  the  elimination  of  Street 
Cars,  and  the  substitution  of  Buses. 
Improved  traffic  rules  and  regulations 
have  also  contributed  substantially  to 
a  better  traffic  situation. 

Property  Managers  know  of  in¬ 
numerable  examples  of  old  residences, 
outmoded  commercial  buildings,  and 
club  houses,  as  well  as  large  boarding 
houses,  that  have  been  demolished  and 
whereby  the  ground  as  a  result  brings 
in  far  greater  income  for  parking  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  the  sale  of  gasoline  and 
oil.  Rental  value  has  therefore  not  only 
been  increased,  but  the  taxes  have  been 
decreased  with  ultimate  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  ground  beyond  its  former 
value,  including  the  former  building 
thereon. 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
in  some  cities  to  help  the  flow  of  auto¬ 
mobile  traffic;  but,  during  peak  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  hours,  so  very  much 
remains  to  be  done. 

The  traffic  authorities  of  our  cities 
will  hate  to  be  more  and  more  aggres¬ 
sive  in  formulating  regulations,  such 
as  “one-way  streets,”  not  only  for  cer¬ 
tain  side  streets,  but,  in  addition,  for 
arterial  streets  where  the  width,  at 
present,  allows  on  account  of  curb  park¬ 
ing  only  a  single  line  of  traffic  in  each 
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direction.  Commercial  property  must 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  depreciate, 
and  to  become  vacant  for  lack  of  initia¬ 
tive  in  promulgating  new  traffic  rules. 

Experience  has  proved  that,  while 
the  prohibition  of  automobile  parking 
during  peak  hours  in  the  morning  from 
seven,  or  eight,  to  nine  o’clock,  and  in 
the  afternoon  from  four  to  six  o’clock, 
greatly  improves  the  flow  of  traffic  on 
arterial  streets,  the  restriction  of  such 
parking  reflects  adversely  in  the  volume 
of  business  of  the  merchants  located  on 
such  streets.  Ample  parking  facilities 
for  customers,  with  or  without  charge, 
must  be  provided  in  ever  increasing 
numbers. 

It  is  freely  admitted  by  a  majority  of 
merchants  in  congested  areas  of  our 
cities  that  the  parking  meter  has  been 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  customers 
to  find  parking  space  on  those  streets 
where  it  is  practical  to  allow  parking. 
In  those  districts  of  our  cities  where 
parking  meters  have  been  placed  in  a 
portion  of  the  business  section,  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  adjoining  blocks  are  soon 
prompted  to  petition  for  the  meters,  so 
that  their  customers  can  get  to  their 
doors. 

The  solution  of  the  problems  ahead 
for  the  continuous  flow  of  automobile 
traffic  in  our  retail  shopping,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  residential  districts  through¬ 
out  our  cities  must  be  promptly  solved 
unless  we  are  willing  to  sit  idly  by,  and 
see  the  further  inroads  of  decentraliza¬ 
tion  extend  to  our  smaller  cities. 

Valuable  business  property,  made  up 
of  a  variety  of  stores  in  the  heart  of 
our  retail  shopping  centers,  affords  the 
customer  the  largest  possible  selec¬ 
tion.  This  advantage  should  be  capital¬ 
ized  with  parking  facilities  for  cus¬ 
tomers. 

M.  E.  R. 
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The  recent  past  is  thoroughly  analyzed  in  this 
article.  As  a  result,  what  the  author  recom* 
mends  for  the  coming  year  stands  on  firm  ground. 


Managing  a  Management 
Organization  in  1942 


By  Sanborn  O.  Houser,  C.  P.  M. 

I  N  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  under  the  title 
“Post  Script  to  Depression,”  there  ap¬ 
pears  the  paragraph,  “The  days  ahead 
for  the  business  executive  will  be  nag¬ 
ging  days,  bewildering  days,  and  days 
that  will  take  an  exhorbitant  toll  of  a 
man’s  energies.”  In  an  October  editorial, 
Walter  Lippman  states,  “During  the 
first  phase  (of  our  defense  program) 
we  generated  a  domestic  boom,  but 
produced  only  a  meager  supply  of  weap¬ 
ons  of  war.  We  are  now  at  the  stage 
where,  as  the  production  of  weapons 
increases,  the  civilian  boom  must  be  de¬ 
flated.”  Will  Irwin,  Economist  and 
Educational  Director  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  in  an  address 
made  recently  before  the  Oak  Park 
Chamber  of  Commerce  said,  “Why  is 
it  that  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  boom  this  country  has  ever  seen, 
there  is  so  much  fear  in  men’s  hearts?” 

These  quotations  give  the  opinions  of 
certain  individuals  regarding  general 
business  conditions.  But  let  us  bring 
our  referenpe  closer  home.  What  are 
the  specific  present-day  circumstances 
affecting  our  property  management 
business?  The  writer  is  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  quotations  cited 
earlier  would  probably  apply  with  equal 
forcb  to  property  management.  For 
example,  at  a  meeting  of  officers  and 


committeemen  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management  held  in  May  in 
Chicago,  President  Markeim  asked  how 
many  of  the  men  present  had  a  smaller 
volume  of  management  business  this 
year  than  a  year  ago.  Every  man  in 
the  room  raised  his  hand.  This  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  further  confirmed  since 
that  time  by  conversations  which  the 
writer  has  had  with  many  other  prop¬ 
erty  managers.  Frankly,  the  volume  of 
management  business  in  our  own  firm 
is  substantially  lower  than  it  was,  and 
we  are  facing  very  definite  and  specific 
problems  at  the  present  time. 

What  has  brought  about  this  condi¬ 
tion?  Why  will  the  days  ahead  be  be¬ 
wildering,  nagging  days?  But  still  more 
important,  what  can  we  do  about  it  all? 
Unless  we  are  to  drift  with  the  tide  and 
accept  what  we  may  consider  to  be  the 
inevitable,  we  must  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions. 

Analysis  of  Past  10  Years 

To  find  the  answer  to  certain  of  these 
questions,  it  would  be  well  to  analyze 
what  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
ten  years,  particularly  in  regard  to 
property  management.  To  aid  in  this 
study  the  writer  has  prepared  certain 

This  article  is  similar  in  substance  to  an  address  which 
the  author  delivered  in  open  meeting  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  during  the  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 
in  Detroit,  November  4-7,  1941. 
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charts  which  represent  graphically  the 
actual  operating  results  of  the  Heming¬ 
way  Organization  in  Oak  Park  from 
1931  to  1941.  These  charts  are  drawn 
accurately  to  scale  and  faithfully  re¬ 
flect  the  fluctuations  of  these  years.  The 
actual  figures  have  been  omitted  since 
they  are  confidential.  Although  similar 
charts  have  not  been  seen,  the  ones 
presented  herewith  are  probably  fairly 
representative  and  tjrpical  of  results  in 
other  management  organizations. 

The  light  line  curve  in  Chart  I  (see 
top  of  page  107)  represents  by  months 
the  gross  income  from  management 
commissions  and  fees.  You  will  note 
that  the  low  point  was  reached  in  July 
1932.  From  that  point  there  was  a 
steady  and  definite  climb  up  the  hill 
until  July  1938.  Strangely  enough  the 
month  of  July  marked  the  turning 
point  in  each  instance.  If  you  have 
studied  chart  reading  in  stock  market 
analysis  under  the  Dow  Jones  theory 
you  will  be  interested  to  note,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  during  the  up  trend  of  the 
curve  each  advance  upward  is  above  the 
previous  high  point  and  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  reaction  does  not  carry  below  the 
previous  low  point.  The  reverse  seems 
to  apply  for  the  most  part  to  the  down 
trend.  By  this  method  of  analysis  we 
could  have  called  the  turn  upward  and 
also  the  turn  downward  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  curve.  However  this  is  probably 
more  of  a  coincidence  than  otherwise, 
although  we  can  watch  for  these  sig¬ 
nals  in  the  future  and  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  them  in  the  light  of  conditions  at 
that  time.  This  curve  has  a  fairly  regu¬ 
lar  and  symetrical  development,  round¬ 
ing  out  the  low  area  in  1931, 1932, 1933. 
During  the  years  following,  there  was 
a  steady  and  definite  increase  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  curve  levelling  off  in  1937,  1938, 
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1939,  and  then  turning  definitely  down¬ 
ward. 

The  heavy  line  curve  in  Chart  I  repre¬ 
sents  the  number  of  units  managed  on 
January  1  of  each  year.  There  is  natu¬ 
rally  a  very  definite  relationship  be¬ 
tween  this  curve  and  the  curve  above  it, 
since  as  a  matter  of  fact,  income  is  al¬ 
most  wholly  dependent  upon  the  number 
of  units  managed.  It  is  interesting  to  see, 
however,  that  although  the  number  of 
units  increased  rapidly  during  1931  and 

1932,  income  actually  decreased.  You 
will  remember  that  these  were  the  days 
of  rapidly  falling  rents  and  increasing 
vacancies  which,  in  spite  of  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  units,  resulted  in 
sharply  reduced  management  fees.  This 
situation,  however,  readjusted  itself  in 

1933,  and  income  increased,  as  you 
would  expect  it  to,  as  the  number  of 
units  continued  to  increase.  In  1936, 
however,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
units  began  to  slow  up  and  level  off,  but 
management  fees  continued  to  go  up. 
This  is  because  the  higher  rental  prices 
per  unit  and  the  higher  occupancy  per 
building  produced  a  greater  manage¬ 
ment  income  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  units  managed  than  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  depression.  This  is  one  of 
the  favorable  factors  of  the  present 
situation  which  is  worth  noting. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  Chart  II  (see  top 
of  page  109).  The  upper  light  line  curve 
shows  gross  income  of  property  man¬ 
agement  plotted  on  an  annual  basis  as 
compared  with  the  gross  income  from 
sales  plotted  on  the  same  basis.  The 
latter  is  represented  by  the  upper  heavy 
line  curve.  These  two  curves,  as  those  in 
Chart  I,  also  reveal  a  definite  interrela¬ 
tionship,  each  curve  having  a  direct  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  other.  The  sales  curve 
is  a  faster  moving  curve  since  it  not 
only  goes  up  but  also  goes  down  faster 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  MONTHLY  INCOME 
COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF  UNITS 


IS3I  to  1941 


Chart  I. 


than  the  property  management  curve,  high  point  two  years  later.  Apparently 
It  appears  to  be  more  sensitive  to  gen-  there  is  a  lag  of  two  years  in  the  de- 
eral  business  conditions  as  you  will  see  velopment  of  the  sales  cycle  as  com- 
‘  from  the  reaction  in  1938  in  response  pared  with  the  property  management 
to  the  sha^’p  depression  of  that  year,  cycle.  There  appears  to  be  a  logical 
Property  management,  however,  didn’t  reason  for  this  lag.  During  1931,  1932, 
show  a  ripple  of  change  in  that  year  and  1933,  foreclosures  were  taking  place 
but  kept  right  on  its  steady  course.  You  at  a  rapid  rate.  Although  this  condi- 
will  note  further  that  sales  reached  its  tion  destroyed  the  sales  market,  it  actu- 
low"  point  two  years  later  than  property  ally  helped  to  build  up  our  property 
management  and  likewise  reached  its  management  business.  The  financial  in- 
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stitutions  which  had  acquired  properties 
by  foreclosure,  both  single-family  dwell¬ 
ings  and  apartment  buildings,  turned 
these  properties  over  to  us  to  manage. 
As  foreclosures  began  to  subside  and 
rents  began  to  turn  upward,  confidence 
slowly  returned.  Insurance  companies 
and  other  institutions  began  to  develop 
attractive  sales  programs  in  order  to 
liquidate  gradually  their  real  estate 
holdings.  As  the  sales  momentum  in¬ 
creased,  there  could  be  only  one  result: 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  units  man¬ 
aged  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
management  fees.  Thus,  even  though 
our  sales  department  has  prospered,  it 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  our  property 
management  department,  as  the  curves 
clearly  show.  This  is  not,  however,  a 
criticism,  for  it  was  inevitable  that 
these  institutional  properties  would  be 
sold  and  returned  to  private  ownership. 

There  is  a  further  interesting  obser¬ 
vation  from  the  study  of  the  property 
management  gross  and  sales  income 
curves:  it  appears  that  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  eventually  suffers  along  with 
the  property  management  department 
when  the  supply  of  single-family  resi¬ 
dences  owned  by  institutions  is  sold  out 
and  residential  sales  are  limited  to 
houses  offered  for  sale  by  private 
owners.  This  is  most  likely  because  the 
selection  of  houses  to  submit  to  a  pros¬ 
pective  buyer  is  thus  greatly  restricted, 
and  the  terms  of  sale  are  ordinarily 
much  less  attractive.  So  the  sales  curve, 
after  a  delay  of  two  years,  follows  the 
down  trend  of  the  property  manage¬ 
ment  curve,  as  the  number  of  saleable 
units  in  the  property  management  de¬ 
partment  decreases.  This  does  not  pre¬ 
dict,  however,  that  the  sales  curve  will 
continue  downward  indefinitely.  It 
seems  rather  doubtful  that  it  will,  for 
most  likely  our  sales  department  will  ad¬ 


just  itself  to  this  new  situation  and  find 
ways  of  developing  volume  sales  entirely 
independent  of  institutional  properties. 
This  is  what  it  did  with  good  success 
before  the  days  of  institutional  proper¬ 
ties  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  learn 
how  to  do  so  again. 

Two  other  curves  which  have  special 
significance  in  our  study  are  also  plotted 
in  Chart  II,  on  page  109.  These  curves 
represent  the  net  income  earned  by  the 
property  management  department  and 
the  ratio  of  the  net  to  the  gross.  The 
lower  light  line  curve  showing  the  net 
income  logically  follows  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  the  gross  income  shown  by 
the  upper  light  line  curve.  A  disturbing 
characteristic  of  the  net  income  curve, 
however,  is  that  after  reaching  its  peak 
in  1938  it  decreases  almost  as  rapidly 
as  the  gross  income  curve.  This  tells  an 
important  story  in  itself  and  clearly 
points  out  that  while  gross  income  is 
decreasing  each  year  since  1938,  the 
expenses  of  operating  the  property  man¬ 
agement  department  have  not  been  pro¬ 
portionately  reduced  but  remain  at  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  level  as  in  1938. 
Another  important  fact  which  these 
curves  show  is  that  the  percentage  of 
net  to  gross  is  higher  during  the  as¬ 
cending  portion  of  the  curve  than  it  is 
on  the  down  side.  In  other  words,  a 
greater  profit,  relatively,  is  made  when 
the  volume  of  business  is  increasing 
than  when  it  is  declining.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  increase  our  expenses 
when  business  is  improving  until  we 
are  actually  driven  to  it  by  the  larger 
volume.  We  are  equally  slow  in  reduc¬ 
ing  expenses  when  the  number  of  units 
managed  declines,  hoping  that  the  re¬ 
duced  volume  will  only  be  temporary 
and  that  important  readjustments  will 
not  be  necessary. 

If  you  will  make  a  comparison  of 
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PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  INCOME 
COMPARED  WITH  SALES  INCOME 
ALSO  COMPARISON  OF  P.M.  NET  TO  GROSS 


1931  ho  1941 


1931  32  33  34  35  36  37  38  39  40  194.1 

Chart  II. 


curves  in  Chart  I  and  Chart  II,  which 
we  have  already  examined  and  which 
were  prepared  from  local  data,  with 
curves  which  give  certain  national 
trends,  representing  foreclosures,  rental 
prices,  and  real  estate  activity,  you  will 
fin(f  that  they  seem  to  tie  in  perfectly 
with  the  national  picture.  This  would 


indicate  that  our  local  curves  give  a 
reasonably  fair  and  accurate  portrayal 
of  the  general  trend  in  property  man¬ 
agement  and  in  sales.  As  already  ex¬ 
plained,  when  rents  go  down  and  fore¬ 
closures  go  up,  sales  go  down  but 
property  management  turns  up.  As 
rents  turn  up  and  foreclosures  turn 
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down  the  sales  curve  starts  its  upward 
climb.  The  sales  drop  in  1938  parallels 
the  drop  in  the  general  economic  pic¬ 
ture.  The  sharp  spurt  upward  in  1939 
and  1940  follows  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  activity. 

Conclusion  Drown  from  Ten-Year  Study 

This  completes  our  study,  with  the 
help  of  these  charts,  of  what  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  is 
important  to  have  these  facts  in  mind 
before  we  consider  the  task  of  manag¬ 
ing  a  management  organization  in 
1942.  As  a  result  of  this  study,  it  seems 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  that  in  all  probability 
the  volume  of  property  management 
business  has  reached  its  peak  for  this 
particular  cycle,  that  the  trend  has 
turned  downward  and  will  continue 
downward  over  a  period  of  time,  unless 
we  can  do  something  to  change  that 
trend,  and  bend  the  curve  hack  up  hill 
again. 

Supervising  a  business  when  it  is 
prosperous  is  relatively  easy.  Manag¬ 
ing  an  enterprise  when  it  is  going  down 
hill  is  quite  a  different  story  and  calls 
for  a  completely  different  strategy. 
While  the  days  ahead  may  bring  “blood, 
sweat  and  tears,”  the  situation  is  far 
from  hopeless.  In  fact,  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  if  we  will  provide  an 
ample  supply  of  blood  and  sweat,  the 
tears  may  be  avoided. 

Two  Approaches  to  Task  Ahead 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  task  that  is  before  us, 
two  courses  of  action  which  should  be 
undertaken,  and  they  should  be  under¬ 
taken  simultaneously.  We  may  both 
retreat  and  we  may  advance  at  the 
same  time.  This  sounds  like  the  com¬ 
mand  a  German  officer  is  supposed  to 
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have  given  his  men  when  he  said  to 
them,  “At  the  command  ‘Forward’  put 
your  left  foot  in  the  air.  At  the  com¬ 
mand  ‘March’  put  your  right  foot  be¬ 
side  it.”  In  the  days  that  are  ahead, 
however,  the  writer  is  confident  that  we 
can  carry  out  both  a  program  of  retreat 
and  of  advance  at  the  same  time  without 
having  both  feet  in  the  air. 

In  suggesting  a  retreat  the  writer  has 
in  mind  first  of  all  a  detailed  study  of 
every  item  of  expense,  because  it  is  in 
the  realm  of  expense  primarily  that  our 
retreat  should  be  made.  We  ought  to 
know  what  the  ratio  is  of  expense  to 
income  at  the  present  time  and  what  it 
was  for  each  year  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years.  We  will  probably  find  that 
it  is  higher  today  than  it  was  three  or 
five  years  ago  because  we  have  been 
slow  to  reduce  expense  to  correspond 
with  reduced  income.  We  must  be  cou¬ 
rageous  and  act  without  further  delay 
in  making  whatever  readjustments  are 
necessary  to  bring  expense  in  line  with 
present  income.  We  may  need  to  dis¬ 
miss  a  building  manager  and  distribute 
his  properties  to  other  managers  who 
are  supervising  a  reduced  number  of 
units.  We  may  need  to  reduce  our 
clerical  and  stenographic  staff  to  meet 
these  changed  conditions.  Perhaps  even 
a  smaller  office  space  may  be  adequate 
and  a  savings  thus  made  in  rent,  light, 
and  telephone.  There  is  nothing  new  or 
original  in  these  suggestions  of  reduc¬ 
ing  expense  in  this  orderly  retreat. 
The  originality  comes  in  having  the 
courage  to  do  what  we  know  should  be 
done,  and  to  act  promptly  before  seri¬ 
ous  harm  is  done  to  the  business.  Such 
a  retreat  is  not  a  sign  of  defeat.  It  is 
rather  a  sign  we  are  alert  and  awake 
and  are  going  to  win  out. 

In  spite  of  the  great  importance  of 
carrying  out  this  program  of  reducing 
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the  cost  of  operating  a  property  man¬ 
agement  department,  it  is  after  all  sort 
of  a  negative  procedure.  No  general 
ever  won  a  battle  by  retreating  unless 
he  retreated  in  preparation  for  an  at¬ 
tack.  In  our  property  management  pro¬ 
gram,  therefore,  while  we  are  cutting 
expenses  in  our  operating  costs  we  must 
develop  and  create  a  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  for  aggressive  action,  for  a  coura¬ 
geous  advance.  Since  our  greatest  man¬ 
agement  difficulty  is  the  loss  of  income, 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  we 
attack  the  problem  at  that  point  by 
planning  a  campaign  to  produce  more 
income.  The  writer  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  undertake  to  attain  this 
objective  by  making  five  spearhead  at¬ 
tacks,  to  use  the  language  of  the  day: 

Suggested  Spearhead  Attacks 

First:  We  should  go  after  new  man¬ 
agement  business  more  intensively 
than  ever  by  carrying  on  a  promotional 
campaign  among  private  owners  and 
other  owners  of  income  properties.  We 
ought  to  make  a  survey  of  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  if  possible  build  up  a  file 
of  information  about  each  building 
which  will  contain  such  data  as:  the 
name  and  address  of  the  owner,  the 
present  management,  number  and  size 
of  apartments,  amount  and  terms  of 
the  mortgage  and  who  holds  it,  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  etc.  We  should  prepare  a 
brochure  or  compilation  of  material 
which  will  give  a  description  of  our 
management  service.  Then  from  among 
those  buildings  covered  by  the  survey 
we  should  select  one  which  seems  to 
offer  possibilities  and  begin  our  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  owner.  It  may  take 
months  or  even  years  to  land  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  single  property,  but  we 
ought  to  keep  everlastingly  at  it,  not 
only  with  one  building  owner  but  with 


as  many  other  owners  as  we  can  deal 
with  effectively.  The  strategy  and 
technique  of  this  whole  program  of 
soliciting  the  management  of  buildings 
covers  so  much  ground  that  the  high 
spots  can  barely  be  touched  upon  here. 
Pages  might  be  profitably  written  dis¬ 
cussing  this  one  question  because  so 
much  is  at  stake  in  the  results  to  be 
achieved. 

Our  second  spearhead  attack  may  be 
made  by  promoting  and  organizing 
syndicate  groups  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  income  properties  to  be 
managed  by  our  offices.  If  these  syn¬ 
dicates  purchase  properties  now  being 
managed  by  us,  this  program  will  as¬ 
sure  us  of  the  management  of  these 
properties  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  If  the  syndicates  purchase  build¬ 
ings  outside  our  present  management, 
a  purchase  program  of  this  character 
will  bring  them  into  our  group  of  man¬ 
aged  properties  and  thus  help  maintain 
and  build  up  our  volume  of  business. 
The  organization  of  syndicates  has  been 
undertaken  with  good  success  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  with  which  the  writer 
is  familiar.  Our  own  office  also  has 
completed  the  formation  of  two  syndi¬ 
cates  which  purchased  five  properties 
containing  216  units.  We  are  now  work¬ 
ing  on  the  organization  of  a  third 
group.  In  promoting  these  syndicates 
we  have  found  a  ready  response  on  the 
part  of  friends  and  clients  of  the  office. 
We  have  also  found  that  our  property 
management  tradesmen  and  our  jani¬ 
tors  are  not  only  interested  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  but  have  substantial  cash  re¬ 
serves  to  permit  their  participation. 
From  our  experience,  syndicate  promo¬ 
tion  seems  to  offer  one  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  securing  management  busi¬ 
ness  under  present  conditions. 

Our  third  spearhead  of  attack,  in  this 
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program  to  advance,  will  strike  at  in¬ 
dividual  buyers  of  apartment  buildings 
who  are  seeking  investments  of  their 
funds.  If  we  can  succeed  in  winning 
their  confidence  sufficiently  to  sell  them 
apartment  buildings  it  is  a  cinch  we 
can  get  the  management  of  their  build¬ 
ings.  Buyers  appear  to  be  reasonably 
plentiful  today.  Our  problem  in  this 
regard  appears  to  be  to  find  the  build¬ 
ing  to  suit  the  buyer.  The  building 
survey  already  referred  to  will  prove 
an  invaluable  source  of  information  in 
seeking  out  buildings  to  submit  to  pros¬ 
pective  buyers,  the  chief  objective  be¬ 
ing  to  secure  the  management  of  addi¬ 
tional  buildings.  This  is  not  a  fanciful 
program.  It  actually  works,  but  again 
it  takes  work  to  make  it  work. 

Our  fourth  spearhead  of  attack  will 
take  us  into  wider  fields  of  service  and 
will  extend  the  territory  we  have  previ¬ 
ously  covered  in  our  management  activ¬ 
ities.  For  example,  if  we  have  limited 
our  service  to  a  particular  type  of  prop¬ 
erty  we  may  profitably  undertake  the 
management  of  other  types  of  buildings 
also.  Perhaps  we  have  restricted  our 
activities  to  apartment  properties.  If 
so,  why  not  tackle  commercial  and  of¬ 
fice  building  properties?  Then  too,  the 
management  of  a  hotel  is  a  choice  piece 
of  business,  and  some  of  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  property  managers  are  actu¬ 
ally  managing  hospitals.  More  than 
that,  we  may  reach  out  into  other  ter¬ 
ritories.  We  may  even  find  it  possible 
to  secure  profitable  management  busi¬ 
ness  in  distant  cities.  It  has  been  done 
by  others.  Why  can’t  we  do  it  too?  If 
we  are  on  our  toes  we  will  explore  all 
possibilities  of  bringing  in  new  busi¬ 
ness  from  types  of  management  we 
never  thought  of  before.  And  if  we  are 
not  on  our  toes,  we’ll  probably  be  fiat 
on  our  backs  in  a  short  time. 
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Fifth  Spearhead  of  Attack 

Under  the  fifth  heading  of  ways  to 
constructively  combat  and  counteract 
the  down  trend  in  our  property  man¬ 
agement  income  by  producing  more  in¬ 
come  are  four  suggestions  which  can  be 
mentioned  only  very  briefly : 

First,  mortgage  refinancing  of  in¬ 
come  properties  leads  to  management 
business.  Many  properties  have  tempo¬ 
rary  reorganization  loans  and  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  a  refinancing  program,  and 
thus  to  a  management  program. 

Second,  for  some  of  us  located  in  de¬ 
fense  areas  it  may  be  possible  to  build 
properties  to  manage.  One  Realtor  stated 
less  than  three  months  ago  that  he 
was  building  100  houses  for  rental  pur¬ 
poses  only  primarily  to  increase  his 
management  volume.  The  cash  required, 
according  to  him,  is  amazingly  small. 

Third,  we  can  all  promote  and  de¬ 
velop  more  intensively  our  insurance 
business  which  is  so  closely  related  to 
our  property  management  business.  If 
we  do  not,  we  are  overlooking  business 
right  under  our  noses.  Tradesmen, 
contractors,  tenants,  owners  are  all 
good  potential  insurance  customers.  An 
insurance  contest  held  recently  in  our 
office  produced  results  which  startled 
us  and  proved  to  our  embarassment 
that  the  business  was  there  if  we  would 
only  go  after  it.  It  is  worth  getting. 
Let’s  get  it! 

Fourth,  we  can  increase  the  volume 
of  our  commissions  by  renting  isolated 
properties  which  individual  owners  list 
with  us.  This  business  is  the  dog’s  tail 
in  our  office  and  no  one  seems  to  want 
to  have  much  to  do  with  it.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  if  we  would  pay  more  attention  to 
it  and  develop  a  plan  for  handling  it 
and  vigorously  promoting  it,  we  could 
make  it  much  more  profitable  than  it  is 
now.  In  addition  to  these  four  sugges- 
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tions,  there  are  a  number  of  other  pofj- 
sibilities  of  supplementing  our  main 
source  of  property  management  income 
which  will  undoubtedly  occur  to  readers 
of  this  article. 

The  emphasis  given  to  the  reduction 
of  expense  and  the  production  of  in¬ 
come  is  not  intended  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  will  be  no  other 
management  problems  in  1942,  for 
surely  there  will  be  an  ample  variety 
and  assortment  of  troubles  which  will 
challenge  our  management  ability  to 
the  limit. 

Problem  of  Securing  Labor  and  Supplies 

For  example,  some  of  us  are  having 
difficulty  in  securing  tradesmen  to 
handle  maintenance  and  repair  work. 
The  draft  has  taken  some  of  our  de¬ 
pendable  contractors ;  defense  indus¬ 
tries  have  taken  others.  This  problem 
will  become  still  more  acute  in  the 
months  ahead.  We  have  two  alterna¬ 
tives  in  meeting  this  situation.  First, 
we  may  do  less  remodeling  and  mod¬ 
ernizing  and  limit  to  a  minimum  the 
work  requiring  skilled  tradesmen.  Sec¬ 
ond,  we  may  employ  tradesmen  from 
among  the  older  mechanics  who  are  not 
only  past  the  draft  age  but  who  are 
also  too  old  for  industry.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  testifies  that  there  are  many  useful 
and  efficient  workers  among  older  men 
who  are  available  for  our  service. 

We  will  not  only  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  satisfactory  labor,  but  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  it  will  be  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  to  procure  ample  supplies  and 
equipment  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
properties.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  accept  the  in¬ 
evitable  and  persuade  our  tenants  to  do 
likewise.  As  a  precautionary  measure 
it  may  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
put  a  clause  in  all  our  leases  releasing 


the  owner  or  his  agent  from  any  liabil¬ 
ity  and  protecting  him  against  any 
claim  of  breach  of  contract  in  cases  of 
delays  or  noncompletion  of  repair  pro¬ 
grams.  This  protection  appears  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
prompted  one  of  our  large  insurance 
companies  to  issue  instructions  of  this 
nature  to  its  contract  managers  just 
a  little  over  a  month  ago. 

Producing  a  Net  Income 

Another  management  problem  of  no 
mean  proportions  is  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  net  income  for  our  owners  at 
the  end  of  each  month  when  the  margin 
between  expense  and  income  is  rapidly 
narrowing.  As  professional  managers 
it  is  up  to  us  to  do  the  impossible  and 
push  these  two  limits  farther  apart. 
This  is  how  we  can  do  it: 

First,  we  should  analyze  our  rental 
market  and  then  increase  our  rental 
income  per  unit  to  the  upper  limit 
which  the  market  will  justify.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  more,  man¬ 
agers  are  to  be  criticised  for  slowness 
and  lack  of  courage  in  raising  rents 
than  for  raising  them  too  much.  The 
writer  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
dollar  spent  for  rent  today  buys  more 
relatively  than  a  dollar  spent  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  Rents  have  risen  much  more 
slowly  than  have  other  necessities  of 
life.  This  is  why  all  the  talk  we  hear 
about  rent  control  seems  so  utterly  un¬ 
justifiable  and  unnecessary.  We  should 
not  hesitate  to  raise  rents  when  we 
think  it  is  wise  and  necessary  to  do  so, 
for  we  are  under  a  sacred  obligation  to 
our  owners  to  produce  the  maximum 
gross  income  from  the  buildings  they 
have  entrusted  to  us  for  management. 

Second,  we  should  be  just  as  deter¬ 
mined  to  reduce  the  expense  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  as  to  increase 
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gross  income.  For,  whenever  we  re¬ 
duce  expense,  we  increase  net  income 
by  a  like  amount.  We  may  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  delay  certain  repairs  or  im¬ 
provements.  Other  items  of  expense 
may  be  modified,  including  decorating 
expense.  With  the  increased  demand 
for  apartments  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  entirely  proper  that  decorating  and 
other  expenditures  demanded  by  ten¬ 
ants  be  reduced.  We  can  be  more  in¬ 
dependent  now  in  this  matter  than  dur¬ 
ing  earlier  years  when  the  tenant  was 
in  the  driver’s  seat.  In  these  ways  we 
can  reduce  the  total  cost  of  operating 
a  building  without  jeopardizing  the 
preservation  of  the  property  or  the 
service  rendered  to  our  tenants,  and 
thus  increase  the  net  income. 

Third,  having  determined  what  the 
upper  limits  of  income  should  be  and 
what  the  lower  limits  of  expense  ought 
to  be  in  order  to  produce  a  proper  and 
reasonable  net  income  for  the  owner, 
the  third  step  should  be  to  prepare  a 
monthly  budget  itemized  by  accounts 
for  each  of  the  months  of  1942.  The 
standards  set  in  this  budget  should  be 
considered  sacred  and  rigidly  adhered 
to.  The  monthly  budget  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowed  will  prove  to  be  your  best  friend 
for  it  takes  the  “if”  out  of  property 
management  and  makes  it  possible  for 
you  to  produce  with  reasonable  certain¬ 
ty  the  net  income  which  you  and  your 
owners  expect. 

Tenant  Relations 

There  is  another  problem  of  a  some¬ 
what  different  character  which  we  all 
face,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  con¬ 
tinuing  to  maintain  a  considerate  and 
friendly  attitude  toward  our  tenants 
when  present  conditions  might  tempt 
us  to  become  indifferent  even  to  the 
point  of  neglect  and  discourtesy.  The 


writer  has  heard  some  managers  say, 
“The  tenant  has  been  in  the  saddle  long 
enough.  Believe  me  I’m  going  to  get 
even.”  The  writer  is  sure  you  will  agree 
that  this  attitude  has  no  place  in  the 
code  of  ethics  of  a  professional  prop¬ 
erty  manager.  Even  though  the  tide 
has  turned  in  our  favor,  our  high 
standards  of  professional  service  will 
not  permit  us  to  deal  with  our  tenants 
except  with  the  utmost  fairness  and 
kindliness.  Then  too,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  days  ahead  will  be 
particularly  trying  days  for  tenants, 
with  apartments  hard  to  find  and  with 
rents  steadily  rising.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  we  can  win  the  undying  grati¬ 
tude  of  tenants  by  maintaining  a 
friendly  personal  interest  in  their  prob¬ 
lems  and  by  rendering  them  the  satis¬ 
factory  and  efficient  service  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  it  should  again  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  while  the  coming  months 
may  bring  many  crises  which  will  try 
our  souls  and  test  our  patience,  we 
need  not  despair.  Only  he  who  sits  idly 
by,  in  helpless  resignation,  need  fear 
the  future.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
word  for  “crisis”  has  two  significant 
meanings:  first,  “danger”;  and  second, 
“opportunity.”  Clear  thinking  and  cou¬ 
rageous  action  will  brave  the  dangers 
and  seize  the  opportunities. 

In  this  discussion,  the  writer  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  suggest  ways  in  which 
property  managers  might  find  these 
opportunities  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
confusion  and  bewilderment.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  be  prompt  and 
courageous  in  planning  a  strategic  re¬ 
treat  by  cutting  operating  expenses  to 
the  bone,  for  we  do  not  dare  carry  the 
burden  of  a  single  dollar  of  expense 
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that  can  be  eliminated.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  we  launch  a  vigorous 
counteroffensive  against  the  influences 
which  are  injuring  our  property  man¬ 
agement  business,  for  after  all  the  best 
defense  is  a  good  offense.  We  must 
carry  on  a  campaign  to  produce  more 
income,  for  income  is  the  lifeblood  of 
our  business.  We  must  have  the  cour¬ 


age  and  the  ingenuity  to  solve  the 
many  baffling  problems  of  management 
that  we  must  face  in  1942.  We  will 
probably  need  to  fight  longer  and 
harder  than  we  have  ever  fought  be¬ 
fore,  but  the  writer  is  confident  that 
victory  will  be  ours.  It  lies  within  our 
own  power  to  win.  And  “the  will  to 
win”  will  bring  victory. 
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As  Chief,  Rent  Section,  OfRce  of  Price  Administration, 
the  author  speaks  with  authority  and  understanding 
of  the  factors  involved  in  emergency  rent  control. 

Rent  Control  and  Defense 

By  Karl  Borders 

The  renting  real  estate  is  one  of  arises.  A  high  labor  turnover  in  de- 


the  really  big  businesses  of  the  country. 
It  represents  a  total  annual  rental  in¬ 
come  of  approximately  four  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  When  confined  to  the  defense 
areas  alone  —  with  which  we  are  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  —  the  problem  of 
housing  and  rents  affects  at  least  four¬ 
teen  million  of  our  population.  What  is 
more,  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the 
basic  essentials  of  life.  Next  to  food, 
shelter  is  the  most  important  item  in 
the  American  family  budget;  and, 
furthermore,  it  is  a  comparatively  in¬ 
flexible  item.  If  the  price  of  overalls 
goes  up,  the  worker’s  wife  can  put  a 
patch  on  her  husband’s  old  pair;  she 
may  use  more  potatoes  and  less  meat; 
but,  the  rent  bill  comes  regularly  each 
month  and  has  to  be  paid  or  else — ^and, 
too  frequently  now,  that  rent  bill  is 
higher  this  month  than  it  was  last 
month. 

Effect  of  Rents  on  Worker-Morale 

Thus,  what  happens  to  rents  becomes 
an  important  part  of  worker-morale  in 
every  defense  area  of  the  country.  If  a 
man  feels  that  he  is  being  charged  a 
profiteering  rent,  he  hates  his  landlord ; 
he  hates  the  town  in  which  he  lives ;  and 
he  is  ready  to  move  on  to  some  place  he 
thinks  is  better  if  the  opportunity 

This  article  is  based  upon  an  address  which  the  author 
made  before  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  meetinK  in  Convention  at  Detroit,  November  6, 
1941.  in  General  Session. 


fense  industry  leads  to  dangerous  ineffi¬ 
ciency.  Badly  needed  workers  hesitate 
to  go  into  certain  areas  of  the  country 
today  because  of  the  generally  reported 
high  cost  of  living  and  particularly  the 
high  rents  in  those  areas.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  the  Federal  Employment 
Offices  in  Washington,  for  example,  that 
in  spite  of  the  presumably  good  salaries 
which  are  paid  in  the  Federal  service, 
many  workers  hesitate  to  come  because 
of  the  reputation  that  Washington  has 
gained  for  high  rents. 

There  is  one  further  consideration  in 
this  problem  of  rents  and  morale  which 
we  are  too  often  inclined  to  overlook. 
Most  of  us  think  of  rent  problems  as 
affecting  newcomers — the  defense  work¬ 
ers  who  have  come  to  town  at  what  the 
old  residents  may  regard  as  high  wages. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  these 
newcomers  do  precipitate  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  houses  which  leads  to  in¬ 
creased  rents  and  do  themselves  suffer 
as  a  consequence,  it  may  very  well  be 
that  the  old  and  stable  residents  of  the 
town  will  suffer  equally  or  worse  than 
the  newcomers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  wages  never  keep  pace  with  rising 
prices.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
unorganized  wage-earner,  the  school 
teacher,  the  bank  clerk,  the  shoe  clerk, 
who  will  pay  more  for  his  food,  his 
clothing,  and  his  rent  long  before  he 
gets  any  increase  in  wages. 


Rent  Control  and  Defense 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  these  days 
about  the  control  of  wages  along  with 
the  control  of  prices.  It  can  easily  be 
shown  that  rents  play  a  part  in  this 
problem.  In  the  negotiating  of  wage 
agreements  in  numerous  cases  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  employer  has 
undertaken  to  review  wages  and  con¬ 
sider  increases  on  the  basis  of  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Since  rents  con¬ 
stitute  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
ordinary  family  budget,  anything  that 
happens  to  increase  rents  would  natu¬ 
rally  lead  to  a  demand  for  increases  in 
wages.  This  may  result  in  industrial 
unrest.  It  may  also  lead  to  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  that  increased 
costs  necessitate  increased  prices  —  a 
simple  case  of  pushing  along  the  infla¬ 
tionary  spiral. 

A  Typical  Rent  Control  Problem 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  specific  situa¬ 
tion.  In  May  1940  an  industrial  town 
of  about  seventy  thousand  population  is 
getting  along  pretty  well  so  far  as  hous¬ 
ing  goes.  It  has  the  usual  housing  dis¬ 
tribution  ranging  from  mansion  to  slum. 
Rental  property  has  a  vacancy  of  about 
5  per  cent.  There  is  some  choice  for  the 
renter.  There  is  a  reasonable  return  for 
the  landlord.  The  area  also  has  its  share 
of  unemployment. 

Then,  one  day  millions  of  dollars  of 
defense  contracts  are  allotted  to  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  town.  All  the  able-bodied 
men  and  some  of  the  women  are  put  to 
work.  Many  of  the  families  that  had 
previously ^  doubled  up  begin  to  look  for 
living  quarters  of  their  own.  Young 
people  who  had  been  waiting  for  jobs 
get  married  and  want  separate  homes 
of  their  own.  The  rental  vacancies  drop 
below  2  per  cent, 

Still  the  industries  are  calling  for 
workers.  A  thousand  families  from  all 
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over  the  country  come  to  town.  They 
too  must  have  some  place  to  live.  Old 
houses  are  refurbished  and  put  on  the 
rental  market.  Big  houses  are  converted 
into  a  number  of  small  dwelling  units. 
But  there  are  still  two  or  three  renters 
begging  for  every  vacant  house. 

Obviously,  the  real  answer  to  the 
problem  is  to  build  more  houses.  Some 
houses  are  built  privately.  The  Federal 
Defense  housing  program  moves  in  and 
constructs  some  houses.  But  building 
can’t  keep  up  with  demand.  The  local 
builder  is  looking  toward  the  future. 
He  doesn’t  know  how  long  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  demand  will  last.  He  hopes  to 
be  in  business  after  the  emergency,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  overbuilt  ghost  town 
doesn’t  appeal  to  him. 

This  is  the  condition,  varying  in  in¬ 
tensity  and  extent,  found  in  every  one 
of  about  three  hundred  defense  areas 
in  the  country.  As  might  be  expected, 
rents  in  these  areas  have  skyrocketed. 
An  unusual  monopoly  situation  in  an 
essential  of  life — and  one  which  cannot 
quickly  and  easily  be  supplied  —  has 
been  created  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  which  chose  these  areas  for 
rapidly  expanding  defense  activities. 
Many  landlords  in  all  these  areas  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  artificial  boom 
and  have  increased  rents  to  the  highest 
point  the  traffic  will  bear.  Our  Office 
has  on  record  numerous  instances  in 
which  practically  every  rental  increase 
in  an  area  may  be  regarded  as  unjus¬ 
tified  and  profiteering. 

The  question  is,  what  has  been  done 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

State  Rent  Control  Legislation 

Early  in  the  war,  the  Consumer  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
realized  that  these  conditions  would 
inevitably  result.  Much  work  was  done 
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in  the  study  of  rent  controls  during  the 
last  World  War.  A  committee  worked 
out  a  model  bill  for  state  legislation  to 
control  rents.  The  press  and  radio 
were  used  to  warn  against  critical  rent 
situations  and  to  appeal  to  the  fairness 
and  patriotism  of  landlords.  Plans  for 
and  work  on  defense  housing  went  for¬ 
ward  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
the  Lanham  Act  appropriations. 

However,  not  a  single  state  legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  rent  control  bill.  De¬ 
fense  housing  proceeded,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  and  not  fast  enough 
to  keep  up  with  new  demands.  Rents 
continued  to  increase.  The  writer  could 
name  areas  in  which  the  total  rent  bill 
paid  in  the  community  was  increased 
by  100  per  cent  and  in  individual  cases 
by  as  much  as  300  per  cent. 

Establishment  of  Rent  Section 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Supply  was  established  by 
Executive  Order  in  April  1941.  About 
June  of  this  year  the  problem  of  rent 
stabilization,  which  was"  specifically 
mentioned,  was  delegated  to  a  Rent  Sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Price  Division.  This  Rent 
Section,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  most  successful  Rent  Readjustment 
Committees  of  the  World  War,  at  once 
planned  for  the  establishment  of  Fair 
Rent  Committees. 

From  the  beginning,  the  plan  has 
been  confined  to  setting  up  programs  in 
defense  areas.  It  was  recognized  that 
in  those  areas  in  or  near  which  muni¬ 
tions  plants,  army  camps,  aircraft  fac¬ 
tories,  and  shipbuilding  enterprises 
were  located,  rapid  and  often  enormous 
increases  in  population  would  take 
place.  This  is  likewise  true,  of  course, 
of  our  important  areas  of  varied  indus¬ 
trial  activity  to  which  huge  defense 
contracts  have  been  awarded  for  ma- 
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chines,  tools,  trucks,  and  tanks.  Our 
office  has,  therefore,  turned  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  keeping  tab  on  these  areas. 

By  keeping  abreast  of  plans  for  the 
assignment  of  defense  contracts  and 
the  establishment  of  camps,  we  are  able 
to  anticipate  probable  rent  difficulties. 

Through  the  services  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  research 
facilities  of  the  Work  Projects  Admin¬ 
istration,  we  are  kept  informed  of  ac¬ 
tual  vacancy  data  and  rental  change 
figures.  We  have  likewise  used  as  a 
barometer  the  volume  of  complaints 
against  increasing  rents  which  come  in 
constantly  from  individuals,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  city  officials — and  sometimes 
even  from  real  estate  men.  As  we  an¬ 
ticipated,  unlike  other  items  in  the  cost 
of  living,  the  rent  item  has  thus  far 
been  a  localized  instead  of  a  general 
problem.  You  can  appreciate  that  the 
Rent  Section  has  had  its  hands  pretty 
full  in  trying  to  get  around  to  the  three 
hundred  defense  localities  which  have 
been  definitely  affected. 

S«t-Up  of  Fair  Rent  Committees 

You  are  familiar  with  the  general 
plans  and  policies  under  which  Fair 
Rent  Committees  have  undertaken  to 
operate.  The  National  Association  and 
local  Real  Estate  Boards  have  lent  their 
co-operation  to  these  Committees.  Brief¬ 
ly,  with  Federal  assistance,  local  Com¬ 
mittees  are  appointed  by  mayors  or 
Defense  Councils  and  consist  of  persons 
who  are  recognized  in  the  community 
for  their  public-mindedness  and  their 
reputation  for  good  judgment  and  fair¬ 
ness.  The  members  of  these  Committees 
are  giving  freely  of  their  time  and  are 
running  the  risk  of  being  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  unpopular  with  both  some  land¬ 
lords  and  some  tenants,  if  they  do  their 
jobs  well. 
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Thus  far,  131  Committees  have  been 
formed — scattered  from  Bath,  Maine, 
to  San  Diego,  California.  About  four¬ 
teen  hundred  citizens  are  serving  as 
members  of  local  Fair  Rent  Committees. 
The  policy  on  which  they  are  advised  to 
act  by  the  National  Office  is  to  adopt  a 
generally  accepted  Fair  Rent  Date  for 
the  area  concerned  and  undertake  to 
stabilize  rents  at  that  point.  They  are 
instructed  to  consider  as  reasons  for 
legitimate  increases  only  those  items  in¬ 
volving  :  significant  changes  in  structure 
and  facilities ;  rises  in  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  services;  increases  in  the 
costs  of  fuel  and  utilities;  increases  in 
taxes;  and  finally,  any  extraordinary 
reasons  for  which  the  rent  charged  on 
the  ceiling  date  was  unusually  low. 

As  was  fully  anticipated,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Committees  depends 
upon  the  initiative  of  aggrieved  tenants 
in  filing  complaints  and  upon  the  sup¬ 
port  given  the  Committees’  decisions 
by  landlords  and  the  public.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Office  undertakes  to  secure  the 
best  status  possible  for  the  Committees 
by  their  appointment  as  quasi-official 
bodies.  The  full  support  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  is  lent  them. 
But  they  have  no  statutory  authority. 
They  can’t  set  a  rent  ceiling  and  put  in 
jail  offenders  who  violate  it.  They 
can’t  issue  a  subpoena  and  force  any¬ 
body  to  testify. 

Varying  Success  of  Committees 

As  would  be  expected,  these  Commit¬ 
tees  have  met  with  varying  success. 
Some  of  them  are  doing  excellent  jobs 
within  the  limits  of  their  power.  Some 
have  done  a  fair  job.  Some  have  been 
pretty  complete  failures.  Others  have 
just  been  organized  and  we  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  appraise  their  work. 
In  a  number  of  defense-rental  areas  we 
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would  simply  have  to  confess,  as  has 
been  already  suggested,  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  reached  the  area  too  late  for 
voluntary  action.  Rents  had  already 
reached  a  generally  exorbitant  and 
profiteering  level  in  those  areas,  which 
no  Fair  Rent  Committee  could  hope  to 
turn  back. 

The  knottiest  problem  the  Commit¬ 
tees  have  encountered  is  the  fear  of 
eviction  and  in  some  cases  actual  notices 
to  vacate  or  eviction  proceedings  against 
tenants  who  have  appealed  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  clear  that  where  there  are 
practically  no  vacancies  available  and 
landlords  are  able  to  get  away  with  this 
kind  of  action,  the  entire  effectiveness  of 
the  Committee  may  be  nullified.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Committee  may 
cause  trouble  and  hardship  for  tenants 
instead  of  helping  them.  A  number  of 
Committees  courageously,  and  with 
some  results,  have  dealt  with  such  land¬ 
lords.  Mr.  Henderson  has  publicly  cas¬ 
tigated  the  type  of  landlord  who  at  a 
time  like  this  resorts  to  these  overt  acts 
of  nonco-operation.  But  in  spite  of  all 
efforts,  many  landlords  continue  to 
thumb  their  noses  at  the  entire  policy 
and  plan  of  voluntary  rent  stabiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  clear  that  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  decent  and  co-operative 
landlords  are  penalized  and  subjected 
to  discrimination. 

Recommendations  for  Federal  Legislation 

For  these,  among  other  reasons,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  has  gone 
forward  with  recommendations  for  leg¬ 
islation  which  would  give  ample  power 
to  cope  with  those  rental  situations  in 
which  the  Fair  Rent  Committees  have 
found  themselves  powerless  or  in  which 
they  have  for  any  reason  proved  inef¬ 
fective  in  stabilizing  rents  in  defense 
areas. 
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Most  readers  are  undoubtedly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  provisions  for  rent  control 
incorporated  in  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Bill  now  pending  before  Con¬ 
gress.  Briefly,  this  legislation  provides 
that  the  President  may  designate  De¬ 
fense-Rental  areas.  After  designating 
Defense-Rental  areas,  the  President  may 
make  recommendations  for  the  stabili¬ 
zation  or  reduction  of  rents  for  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations  within  each  area 
so  designated.  Adequate  consideration 
for  the  interest  of  state  and  local  au¬ 
thorities  in  housing  and  rent  problems 
is  assured  by  the  provision  that  such 
authorities  shall  have  60  days  after  the 
issuance  of  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  carry  them  into  effect.  Only  if 
they  fail  to  take  appropriate  action 
within  this  period  may  the  President 
establish  such  rent  ceilings  as  in  his 
judgment  will  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  Even  then,  provision  is  made 
that,  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  President  shall  consider  the 
recommendations  of  state  and  local  offi¬ 
cials  concerned  with  housing  or  rents. 

Latitude  is  provided  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  ceilings  to  make  such  classifica¬ 
tions  and  definitions  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  This  is  to  assure  that  the 
ceiling  adopted  may  be  best  suited  to 
the  particular  areas  involved  and  may 
allow  for  such  exceptions  as  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Bill.  Expeditious  procedures  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  issuance  and  judicial  re¬ 
view  of  all  ceilings.  An  emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  would  assure  that 
every  person  aggrieved  by  any  admin¬ 
istrative  action  under  the  statute  would 
have  resort  to  judicial  review.  The 
President  is  authorized  to  issue  such 
regulations  and  orders  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Bill. 


Provisions  Calling  for  Special  Emphasis 

Some  of  these  provisions  call  for  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis.  First,  they  are  applicable 
only  to  those  areas  designated  by  the 
President  as  Defense-Rental  Areas. 
Second,  ample  opportunity  is  given  to 
the  locality  to  make  provisions  for  ade¬ 
quate  state  or  local  controls  if  it  so 
desires.  A  third  consideration  is  that 
instead  of  undertaking  to  lay  down  a 
specific  rent  ceiling  to  apply  to  all  De¬ 
fense-Rental  Areas,  administrative  dis¬ 
cretion  is  permitted  for  the  setting  of 
such  ceilings  as  are  found  necessary  or 
desirable  in  each  Defense-Rental  area, 
upon  consideration  of  the  peculiar  con¬ 
ditions  found  there. 

Property  managers  are  entitled  to 
ask  what  type  of  procedures  and  admin¬ 
istrative  orders  are  contemplated.  The 
writer  can  say  that  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  done  considerable 
thinking  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  the  policies  of  determining  rent  ceil¬ 
ings  and  principles  involved  in  deter¬ 
mining  variations  from  those  ceilings 
are  concerned,  if  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  is  given  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  an  act,  it  would  proceed 
very  much  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
now  undertaken  by  Fair  Rent  Commit¬ 
tees  which  are  operating  under  our 
recommendations.  In  other  words,  stat¬ 
utory  authority  with  teeth  in  it  would 
be  provided  to  an  administrator  to  do 
the  very  things  which  Fair  Rent  Com¬ 
mittees  are  now  undertaking  with 
various  success  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  writer  is  convinced  from  pleas 
which  have  already  come  to  the  Office 
that  some  of  the  first  requests  for  the 
imposition  of  statutory  authority  would 
probably  come  from  some  of  the  best 
Fair  Rent  Committees.  Members  of  such 
committees  are  especially  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  purely  voluntary  control. 
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Simultaneous  Rent  Control  Programs 

As  the  Office  now  sees  it,  three  types 
of  rent  control  programs  might  well  pro¬ 
ceed  simultaneously  even  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  price  control  legislation  with  its 
provision  for  rent  control:  Fair  Rent 
Committees  would  continue  their  pres¬ 
ent  course  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
general  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  the  statutory  authority  may 
be  quickly  imposed  if  the  Fair  Rent 
Committee  is  unable  to  achieve  its  de¬ 
sired  ends  through  voluntary  means. 
At  the  same  time,  some  states  may  de¬ 
sire  to  pass  satisfactory  legislation  of 
their  own  rather  than  have  the  Federal 
Government  move  in.  Third,  Federal 
control  will  be  quickly  instituted  in  a 
limited  number  of  defense  areas  where 
it  has  already  become  apparent  that 
voluntary  measures  are  ineffective  and 
no  alternatives  have  been  offered 
locally. 

In  connection  with  the  possibility  of 
state  legislation  you  will  be  interested 
in  the  measure  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  for  the  control  of 
rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia.*  This 
Bill  has  now  been  reported  out  by  the 
District  Committee  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  good  likelihood  that  it  will  be 
passed.  Thus,  it  will  probably  become 
the  first  emergency  rent  control  legisla¬ 
tion  during  the  present  emergency.  This 
Bill  is  significant,  not  alone  for  this 
reason,  but  because  it  represents  a 
great  deal  of  long  study  and  co-opera- 
,tion  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administra1|ion,  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  representative  groups  of  real 
estate  associations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  this  joint  action  and  study  has 

*Edit^’s  Notb:  The  District  of  Columbia  Rent  Control 
Act  was  signed  by  the  President  on  December  2.  The 
rent  ceiling  provided  in  the  Act  becomes  effective  on 
January  1,  1942. 


given  birth  to  a  proposed  measure 
which  incorporates  in  considerable  de¬ 
tail  essentially  all  of  the  procedures 
which  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  has  been  recommending  for  the  use 
of  Fair  Rent  Committees  and  which 
have  been  practiced  by  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  these  Committees.  In  brief, 
the  Bill  sets  as  a  ceiling  rents  prevailing 
on  January  1,  1941.  The  date  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  rent  increases  after 
that  date  were  the  result  of  a  rental 
market  which  was  no  longer  free  be¬ 
cause  vacancies  had  become  negligible. 
It  then  provides  for  variations  from 
that  level  upward  or  downward  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which 
have  already  been  described  as  guiding 
the  Fair  Rent  Committees  in  their  con¬ 
sideration  of  appeals.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  simplified  and  speedy  re¬ 
sort  through  the  courts  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  complainant  wishes  to  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  decision  of  the  admin¬ 
istrator. 

Desirability  of  Federal  Legislation 

Two  or  three  things  should  be  said 
concerning  the  desirability  of  Federal 
rent  control  legislation  in  the  present 
emergency.  First,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  the  conditions  which  bring 
about  the  necessity  of  rent  control  in 
all  the  areas  in  which  we  are  concerned 
are  due  to  National  Defense  activities 
in  those  areas.  We  are  not  as  yet  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  situation  which  affects  every 
city  and  hamlet  in  the  country.  In  some 
states,  not  more  than  one  or  two  areas 
may  be  affected.  It  would  at  least  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a  state 
legislature  to  take  state-wide  action 
which  would  require  setting  up  an  ad¬ 
ministration  for  one  or  two  areas.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  these  areas  over¬ 
lap  state  boundaries  and  should  be 
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treated  as  a  unit  rather  than  remain 
dependent  upon  contiguous  states  for 
the  working  out  of  uniform  legislative 
programs  for  rent  control. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  enter  at 
this  time  into  an  extended  argument  in 
favor  of  rent  control  of  this  character. 
That  is  a  matter  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Congress.  It  seems  fair  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  steps  toward  rent  legisla¬ 
tion  will  occur  in  the  proper  and  tradi¬ 
tional  American  fashion:  first,  through 
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a  general  recognition  by  the  citizens 
concerned  that  certain  conditions  are 
such  that  some  control  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  ;  second,  through  a  process  of 
thinking  and  experience,  with  subse¬ 
quent  arrival  at  plans  and  principles 
which  are  generally  regarded  as  rea¬ 
sonable  and  fair;  and,  finally,  through 
the  enactment  of  those  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  principles  into  law  in  order  that 
their  application  may  be  made  equal  to 
all  parties  concerned. 


Financial  trends  vitally  affect  every  business,  in¬ 
cluding  property  management.  This  article  there¬ 
fore  is  recommended  to  every  property  manager. 

Current  Financial  Trends 

By  Harold  G.  Moulton 


analysis  of  current  financial 
trends  must  take  account  of  prices, 
wages,  interest  rates,  rents,  and  taxes. 
Some  of  these  elements  in  the  general 
financial  situation  can  be  rather  sum¬ 
marily  disposed  of,  while  others  require 
more  extensive  analysis.  We  may  well 
begin  with  the  easier  part  of  the  story. 

Probable  Trend  of  Interest  Rates 

The  extremely  low  interest  rates  of 
recent  years  have,  of  course,  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  helpful  to  business  borrowers; 
and  in  no  field  has  this  help  been  more 
important  than  in  real  estate.  The  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  we  are  now  confronted 
is  whether  in  addition  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  increases  in  wage  and  raw  material 
costs  we  may  soon  expect  rapidly 
rising  costs  of  money. 

The  answer  is,  it  seems,  definitely  in 
the  negative.  While  interest  rates  may 
harden  somewhat  during  the  next  year, 
there  appears  to  be  little  likelihood  of 
any  marked  increase;  and  rates  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  the  last  war  seem 
to  the  writer  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
This  conclusion  is  based  first  on  the  fact 
that  we  still  have  substantial  lending 
power  in  our  excess  bank  reserves  and 
accumulations  of  idle  funds ;  and  on  the 
consideration  that  raising  rates  by 
changing  reserve  requirements,  etc.  will 

This  article  conforms  closely  with  an  address  which  the 
aut^r  delivered  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  ManaKement,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
meeting  in  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  Detroit.  November  4-7,  1941. 


not  be  necessary  as  a  means  of  restrict¬ 
ing  the  production  of  consumption  goods 
which  compete  with  war  requirements. 
Priorities  will  take  care  of  that  much 
more  quickly  and  effectively.  In  any 
case  the  Treasury’s  borrowing  require¬ 
ments  will  be  of  such  enormous  magni¬ 
tude  that  a  deliberate  stiffening  of  loan 
rates  is  not  likely  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  agencies  concerned. 

Rent  Control 

Rents  are  very  likely  to  be  subjected 
to  government  control  in  the  not  distant 
future.  Acute  housing  shortages  in  cer¬ 
tain  congested  areas  necessitate  rent 
control  in  such  communities  in  the 
interests  of  equity. 

Effect  of  Increasing  Taxes 

The  effect  of  the  prospective  rise  in 
taxes  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  realized 
by  most  people.  The  payments  next 
year  will  come  at  a  time  when  great 
sections  of  the  population  will  already 
have  seriously  restricted  purchasing 
power  because  of  the  progressive  rise 
in  living  costs.  The  effects  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  serious  for  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  lower  middle  and  middle  income 
groups  who  have  little  opportunity  to 
increase  their  dollar  income  as  an  off¬ 
set  to  rising  taxes  and  rising  costs  of 
living.  Moreover,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  rates  will  again  be  increased 
in  the  next  tax  bill,  with  perhaps  lower 
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levels  of  exemption.  In  any  case,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  two  to  ten 
thousand  dollar  income  groups  —  em¬ 
bracing  some  forty-five  millions  of  in¬ 
come  recipients  and  their  dependents — 
will  be  reduced,  in  consequence  of  higher 
taxes  and  commodity  prices,  by  perhaps 
25  per  cent  within  the  coming  year. 

Interrelation  of  Prices  and  Wages 

Commodity  prices  and  wages  will  be 
treated  together  because  of  their  close 
interrelations.  They  are  related  in  two 
ways:  First,  advancing  prices  consti¬ 
tute  a  reason  for  compensating  in¬ 
creases  in  wage  rates;  second,  increas¬ 
ing  wage  rates  constitute  an  element  of 
cost  which  exerts  a  strong  pressure  for 
compensating  increases  in  prices. 

There  has  been  needless  controversy 
over  the  issue  as  to  whether  wage  rates 
since  the  beginning  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  have  followed  or  preceded  the 
advance  in  prices.  There  need  be  no 
argument  on  this  point,  because  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  the  cost  of  living  had 
risen  up  to  September,  1941,  by  only 
about  7  per  cent,  whereas  the  increase 
in  the  hourly  earnings  of  labor,  in 
manufacturing  industries,  rose  over  16 
per  cent  during  the  same  period.  More¬ 
over,  weekly  wages — ^thanks  to  steadier 
employment — rose  as  much  as  30  per 
cent.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there 
cannot  be  any  question  that,  so  far  as 
manufacturing  industry  is  concerned, 
wage  rates  have  risen  much  more  than 
the  cost  of  living. 

Nature  of  Price  Changes 

The  nature  of  the  price  changes  which 
have  been  occuring  may  be  indicated  as 
follows : 

The  general  wholesale  index,  repre¬ 
senting  a  weighted  average  of  all 


commodities,  has  increased  21  per 
cent. 

The  cost  of  living  index,  which  is 
based  on  retail  prices  and  includes 
rents,  has  risen  8  per  cent. 

The  prices  of  farm  products,  includ¬ 
ing  foods  and  raw  materials,  have 
advanced  48  per  cent. 

The  prices  of  raw  materials  as  a 
whole,  including  mineral  and  agricul¬ 
tural  raw  materials,  have  increased 
34  per  cent. 

Taking  mineral  raw  materials  as  a 
single  group,  the  rise  would  be  less 
than  20  per  cent. 

The  prices  of  manufactured  products 
have  risen  17  per  cent.  Farm  products 
as  a  whole  have  risen  48  per  cent  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  and 
roughly  two-thirds  of  this  rise  has  oc¬ 
curred  since  March,  1941.  This  great 
increase  in  the  prices  of  farm  products 
is  almost  entirely  due ,  to  government 
agricultural  policy.  In  the  absence  of 
the  government’s  agricultural  program, 
agricultural  prices  would  not  have 
shown  any  extensive  general  rise. 

Methods  of  Raising  Agricultural  Prices 

The  increase  in  agricultural  prices 
has  been  brought  about  by  two  principal 
methods:  The  first  is  the  recent  step¬ 
ping  up  of  the  commodity  loan  program 
by  which  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  bor¬ 
row  up  to  85  per  cent  of  the  so-called 
parity  price.  (It  now  appears  that  this 
may  shortly  be  raised  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  parity  price.)  This  price  thus  be¬ 
comes  in  effect  a  guaranteed  minimum. 

The  second  method  is  by  the  outright 
purchase  in  the  market  of  numerous 
products.  This  is  carried  out  under  the 
program  of  lease-lend  purchases  and 
the  accumulation  of  stock-piles  of  food 
and  clothing  materials  for  the  relief  of 
Europe  after  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
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prices  paid  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
farm  price  program. 

Effects  of  Agricultural  Program 

The  effects  of  this  agricultural 
program  do  not  end  with  high  priced 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  Food 
constitutes  the  most  important  single 
element  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  whenever  food  prices  rise 
there  is  a  quick  and  insistent  demand 
for  compensating  wage  increases.  A 
sharp  rise  in  wholesale  food  prices  be¬ 
gan  last  spring  and  has  been  quickly 
followed  by  substantial  increases  in 
retail  food  prices;  and  already  the  high 
cost  of  living  argument  is  being  used 
by  labor  and  salaried  groups  as  justifi¬ 
cation  for  increased  rates  of  pay. 

The  full  effect  of  the  recent  advances 
in  the  prices  of  farm  products  has  not 
as  yet  been  manifest  at  the  consuming 
end.  This  is  partly  because  of  a  lag  in 
the  adjustment  of  retail  prices  and 
partly  because  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  new  crops  has  as  yet  been  marketed 
and  processed  for  consumer  use.  The 
effects  will  be  cumulatively  apparent  as 
the  months  pass.  We  may  therefore 
expect  this  autumn  and  winter  insistent 
demands  for  higher  wages  and  salaries 
in  every  field  of  industry.  Moreover,  we 
are  already  having  demands  for  higher 
rates  of  pay  for  those  on  relief;  and 
a  movement  is  under  way  for  higher 
salaries  for  those  in  the  pay  of  the 
federal  government.  The  need  for  com¬ 
pensating  increases  in  salaries  is  equal¬ 
ly  great  in  ^  state  and  local  government 
services,  in  public  schools,  etc.,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  those  in  the  armed 
services.  All  along  the  line  the  pressure 
will  be  for  higher  wages  and  salaries; 
and  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that 
many  groups  will  be  unable  to  obtain 
any  appreciable  compensating  adjust¬ 


ments.  Increases  in  money  wage  rates — 
which  will  be  very  widespread  —  will 
constitute  an  almost  universal  factor 
operating  from  the  cost  side  to  push 
prices  still  higher. 

In  the  Manufacturing  Lines 

Rising  prices  of  agricultural  raw 
materials  operate  directly  to  increase 
the  costs  of  production  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  lines.  The  price  of  cotton  goods, 
for  example,  is  moved  up  in  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
raw  cotton — though  not  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  that  rise. 

Manufacturing  industry  up  to  the 
present  time  has  made  an  excellent 
showing  with  respect  to  price  advances. 
Though  raw  material  prices  had  risen 
up  to  September  of  this  year  by  34  per 
cent  and  wage  costs  by  about  17  per 
cent,  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods 
as  a  whole  had  risen  only  about  17  per 
cent.  This  means  that  manufacturing 
industry  has  been  able  to  absorb  a 
substantial  part  of  the  increases  in 
costs — thanks  to  the  increasing  volume 
of  output.  But  now  that  operations  in 
most  lines  of  manufacturing  are  at  a 
high  level,  no  appreciable  further  econo¬ 
mies  in  this  direction  can  be  realized. 
From  here  on  rising  costs  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  substantially  proportional 
increases  in  prices  if  profit  margins  are 
to  be  maintained.  While  some  of  the 
increased  costs  might  be  taken  out  of 
earnings,  the  possibilities  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  are  also  limited. 

What  "Price  Parity"  Will  Mean 

We  are  now  therefore  definitely  on 
the  spiral  of  rising  prices,  rising  costs, 
and  again  rising  prices.  It  should  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  next  spring 
the  farmer  will  have  to  pay  substan¬ 
tially  higher  prices  for  everything  that 
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he  buys,  thereby  making  it  necessary — 
in  the  interests  of  parity  —  to  raise 
agricultural  prices  still  more  in  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  Since  price  parity  involves 
a  relationship  between  the  prices  of  the 
things  which  farmers  buy  and  the  prices 
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of  the  crops  which  they  sell,  we  shall 
be  in  the  process  of  chasing  ourselves 
round  and  round — on  an  escalator,  as 
it  were.  That  is  to  say,  this  will  be  the 
case  unless  the  present  farm  policy  is 
modified. 


The  author,  as  Federal  Housing  Administrator,  pre¬ 
sents  in  a  most  able  and  timely  manner  from  the 
Government  viewpoint  the  subject  which  follows. 


Rehabilitation  and  Modernization 
In  Defense  Housing 


By  Abner  H.  Ferguson 

Housing  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  cogs  in  the  whole  defense  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  so,  because  expanded 
industrial  production  is  the  first  re¬ 
quisite  for  national  defense,  and  the 
first  requisite  for  industrial  production 
is  adequate  housing  for  the  workers 
engaged  in  the  production.  It  is  going 
to  be  necessary  to  create  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  additional  hous¬ 
ing  units  to  provide  adequate  shelter 
for  industrial  workers  in  defense  areas. 
This  housing  must  be  and  should  be 
provided  in  large  part  by  private  capi¬ 
tal.  In  fact,  private  capital  should  pro¬ 
vide  all  these  houses  except  those  which 
are  built  in  areas  where  private  capital 
cannot  be  successfully  invested  or  in 
cases  where  the  housing  is  intended  for 
the  occupancy  of  people  who  cannot  pay 
a  rent  sufficient  to  make  private  invest¬ 
ment  profitable.  These  are  the  instances 
in  which  the  Government  must  provide 
the  money.  In  the  writer’s  opinion  these 
houses  provided  by  Government  capital 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  demountable  type  so  that  later 
they  may  be  taken  down  and  re-erected 
in  places  where  they  are  needed  and 
thus  be  removed  from  competition  with 
privately  owned  houses. 

This  article  by  Mr.  Fersruson  closely  coincides  with  an 
address  which  he  Kave  before  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Mandkement  at  an  Open  Meetingr  durinK  the  Realtors' 
Convention  in  Detroit.  The  date  of  his  address  was 
November  6,  1941. 


How  Defense  Housing  Can  Be  Provided 

This  housing  can  be  provided  in  two 
ways :  First,  by  the  construction  of  new 
houses  both  by  private  capital  and  the 
Government,  and  secondly,  by  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  all  available  old  houses,  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  country,  after 
they  are  repaired,  modernized,  and 
adapted  to  defense  needs. 

Up  to  the  present  time  almost  all  the 
emphasis  has  been  put  on  an  effort  to 
create  these  housing  facilities  by  the 
construction  of  new  houses  and  far  too 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  idea 
of  utilizing  houses  that  we  already  have. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  today 
that  the  country’s  housing  supply  is  in 
the  sound  condition  in  which  we  find 
it.  If  ten  years  ago  we  had  faced  the 
situation  we  are  now  facing,  our  hous¬ 
ing  problem  would  be  a  serious  one 
indeed.  At  that  time  we  were  in  the 
depths  of  a  depression  and  not  only  was 
there  practically  no  new  building,  but 
from  Maine  to  California,  from  Florida 
to  Washington,  a  minimum  of  repair 
work  was  being  done  and  houses  gen¬ 
erally  were  falling  into  a  desperate 
condition  of  repair. 

A  Glance  Backward 

It  seems  desirable  for  a  moment  to 
look  back  a  bit  over  the  entire  field  of 
housing.  We  will  find  in  this  backward 
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glance  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  housing  without  which 
improvement  one  shudders  to  think  of 
the  effect  of  the  present  emergency  on 
the  whole  real  estate  structure. 

During  the  1930-40  decade  the  num¬ 
ber  of  non-farm  dwelling  units  in¬ 
creased  from  twenty-three  and  three- 
tenths  million  to  twenty-seven  and  one- 
tenth  million,  or  by  some  three  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  dwelling  units. 
Of  these,  some  two  million  units  rep¬ 
resent  newly  constructed  homes,  the 
bulk  of  which  have  been  built  since 
1935  when  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  began  operations.  The 
balance  represents  additional  dwelling 
units  created  through  the  conversion  of 
large  homes  and  apartments  into  small¬ 
er  units,  and  an  increased  utilization  of 
this  increased  housing  inventory  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  much  lower  vacancy  ratio 
in  1940  as  compared  with  1930. 

Since  the  beginning  of  F.H.A.  opera¬ 
tions,  mortgages  on  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  new  dwelling  units  and  four 
hundred  thousand  existing  dwelling 
units  have  been  accepted  for  insurance 
under  Title  II.  While  each  of  these 
new  units  obviously  represents  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  total  housing  inventory,  it 
is  not  always  realized  that  when  an 
existing  home  is  refinanced  under 
F.H.A.  it  also  has  to  meet  minimum 
housing  standards.  This  means  in  many 
instances  the  expenditure  of  an  average 
of  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  for  nec¬ 
essary  repairs  and  overdue  mainten¬ 
ance  work  before  the  mortgage  becomes 
eligible  for  F.H.A.  insurance.  This 
would  represent  some  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  property  improvements 
which  have  been  stimulated  in  addition 
to  the  regular  Title  I  Program. 

Under  Title  I,  three  and  a  half  million 
individual  loans  have  been  insured  rep- 
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resenting  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
of  modernization  and  repair  work  since 
F.H.A.  began  operations  in  1934.  This 
means  that  one  out  of  every  ten  prop¬ 
erties  standing  today  has  had  some 
modernization  or  improvement  work 
done  to  it  as  a  direct  result  of  F.H.A.’s 
Property  Improvement  Program. 

Kind  of  Repairs  and  Improvements  Made 

What  sort  of  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  with  these  three  and 
a  half  million  loans?  Disregarding  the 
time  when  such  equipment  as  refriger¬ 
ators,  washing  machines,  and  the  like — 
the  so-called  “gadgets” — were  permit¬ 
ted,  the  greatest  number,  or  better  than 
36  per  cent,  were  for  new  heating  or 
plumbing  systems.  Exterior  painting  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  17i/^  per  cent,  roofing 
14  per  cent,  additions  and  alterations  a 
little  more  than  13  per  cent.  Interior 
finish  and  other  miscellaneous  repairs 
together  with  a  small  amount  of  im¬ 
provements  to  farm  and  commercial 
buildings  made  up  the  balance. 

Furthermore,  while  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  an  accurate  estimate,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  total  amount  of 
home  repair  work  in  the  past  seven 
years  has  been  much  larger  than  is 
shown  on  the  F.H.A.  books.  When  one 
property  is  painted  and  repaired  it 
starts  an  infectious  activity  in  the 
whole  neighborhood.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  for  every  dollar  of  repair 
work  financed  through  F.H.A.  insured 
credit,  four  dollars  of  uninsured  loans 
were  made  for  similar  purposes.  How 
nearly  accurate  such  a  figure  is,  there 
is  no  way  of  telling;  but  even  if  the 
figure  is  half  that  amount  it  would 
mean  that  nearly  four  billion  dollars 
were  spent  on  improving  the  housing 
standards  of  existing  properties  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  values.  It  seems 
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obvious,  therefore,  that  the  contribution 
both  by  Government  and  private  in¬ 
terests — in  the  past  seven  years — in  the 
field  of  home  repair  and  maintenance 
will  enable  the  country  to  withstand 
splendidly  the  shock  of  the  emergency 
period. 

The  Problem  Remaining 

Notwithstanding  all  this  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  of  our  housing 
resources  there  are  yet  many  old  houses 
in  quiet  residential  sections  of  defense 
areas  which  are  more  or  less  useless. 
These  homes  are  the  scene  of  a  crucial 
phase  of  today’s  defense  preparations. 
These  old  houses  —  seemingly  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  smoking  chimneys  and 
turning  wheels — must  be  utilized  as  an 
essential  part  of  our  program  for  creat¬ 
ing  an  unmatchable  arsenal. 

Thousands  of  additional  workers  are 
streaming  into  towns  and  cities  which 
offer  at  "best  only  sufficient  housing  for 
normal  needs.  Here  is  a  big,  tough 
problem — one  inescapable  phase  of  the 
defense  job.  If  you  want  some  idea  of 
the  problem’s  size,  ponder  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  creating  sufficient  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  capacity,  and  then  note 
that  for  every  square  foot  of  industrial 
productive  space  there  must  be  several 
times  that  area  of  housing  to  accom¬ 
modate  workers.  The  problem  assumes 
even  greater  proportions  if  two  or  three 
shifts  of  workers  must  be  housed. 

When  we  combine  this  problem  with 
the  present  demand  for  materials  and 
labor,  the  situation  becomes  acute 
indeed.  ' 

Extension  of  Title  I 

For  some  years  through  the  Title  I 
loans  already  described,  F.H.A.  has 
set  the  terms  for  a  type  of  private 
financing  which  encourages  repairs  and 


remodeling.  Recently,  Congress  has 
seen  in  this  type  of  financing  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  creating  additional  defense 
housing  and  has  extended  the  period  of 
Title  I  operations  with  an  increase  in 
the  maximum  amount  of  insurable  loans 
and  the  period  of  repayment.  This  phase 
of  the  F.H.A.  program  will,  we  believe, 
provide  many  urgently  needed  housing 
units  for  defense  workers.  The  plan  is 
being  put  into  operation  without  in  any 
way  decreasing  our  efforts  in  the  other 
housing  fields. 

Creating  additional  housing  by  re¬ 
pairing  and  remodeling  existing  struc¬ 
tures  appears  to  be  a  particularly  for¬ 
tunate  method  of  contributing  to  the 
solution  of  this  difficult  defense  housing 
problem.  Large  old  houses  in  established 
residential  sections  are  apt  to  be  only 
partially  utilized.  Many  of  the  families 
for  which  they  were  built  have  grown 
up  and  moved  away.  There  probably 
are  many  such  structures  which  today 
have  half  or  even  less  of  their  usable 
space  occupied.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  homes  in  newer  sections  which 
are  adapted  to  having  new  living 
quarters  added. 

Converting  buildings  to  new  uses  is 
a  time-honored  procedure  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  the  field  of  design  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  Americans  are  probably  the  most 
ingenious  people  in  the  world.  Every 
city  has  many  examples  of  structures 
which  have  been  changed  from  one 
character  to  another  and  which  serve 
their  new  purpose  in  admirable  fashion. 

Advantages  of  Repairing  and  Remodeling 

This  plan  of  providing  houses  for  de¬ 
fense  workers  by  repairing  and  remodel¬ 
ing  old  houses  and  converting  the  larger 
ones  into  apartments  has  many  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  building  of  new  houses. 

First,  the  housing  provided  in  this 
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way  will  be  created  through  the  use  of 
private  capital,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  need  for  much  direct  expenditure 
of  Government  funds  for  new  housing 
at  a  time  when  expenditures  in  other 
directions  call  for  such  vast  amounts 
of  public  funds. 

Second,  housing  created  by  remodel¬ 
ing  can  be  provided  much  more  quickly 
than  in  any  other  way — ^and  speed  is 
today  a  vital  necessity  in  connection 
with  our  armament  efforts. 

Third,  it  can  be  created  at  less  cost 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
when  economy  in  every  possible  direc¬ 
tion  was  demanded  it  is  now. 

Fourth,  it  can  be  made  available  with 
the  use  of  less  materials,  which  are 
vital  for  defense  purposes,  than  in  any 
other  way.  In  order  to  put  these  houses 
to  use  there  will  be  no  need  to  use  large 
amounts  of  steel,  copper,  and  other  crit¬ 
ical  materials,  because  they  are  already 
there. 

Fifth,  by  this  plan  houses  which  are 
now  in  many  instances  a  definite  liabil¬ 
ity  can  be  transformed  into  a  valuable 
asset. 

Sixth,  housing  can  be  provided  in 
this  way  with  less  dislocation  of  our 
mortgage  structure  than  in  any  other 
way.  To  property  owners  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  of  all  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  this  idea.  Every¬ 
body  who  is  interested  in  real  estate 
and  real  estate  financing  must  consider 
the  possible  effect  the  building  of  large 
numbers  of  new  houses  in  concentrated 
neighborhoods  has  upon  their  invest¬ 
ments  in  housing  already  in  existence. 
We  at  the  F.H.A.  are  mindful  of  this 
fact,  for  which  no  blame  can  be  attached 
to  anybody,  and  are  trying  to  apply  to 
it  all  the  safeguards  we  can,  but  the 
danger  is  there  nevertheless. 
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F.H.A.  Inducements  to  Remodeling 

In  order  to  encourage  owners  of  these 
*  large  old  houses  to  convert  them  into 
apartment  houses  for  defense  workers, 
the  recent  amendments  permit  the 
F.H.A.  to  insure  loans  ranging  from 
$2,500  to  $5,000  for  the  conversion  of 
old  houses  into  apartments  for  defense 
workers.  A  maximum  term  of  five  years 
and  monthly  payments  are  provided. 
These  loans  have  been  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  under¬ 
takes  to  control  consumer  credit.  And 
also  on  September  15,  as  an  inducement 
to  borrowers,  the  F.H.A.  reduced  the 
maximum  charge  for  such  loans  from 
$5  per  $100  discount  rate,  which  was 
permitted  on  all  other  Title  I  loans,  to 
a  $4  discount  rate. 

The  pressure  of  combat  in  the  outside 
world  increases  the  pressure  for  the 
materials  of  war  for  our  friends  abroad 
and  materials  for  our  own  defense  at 
home.  The  heavier  the  pressure,  the 
greater  must  be  the  sacrifice  of  civilian 
to  military  needs.  The  more  quickly 
labor,  industry,  capital,  and  consumer — 
all  of  us — adjust  ourselves  to  temporary 
sacrifices  now,  the  sooner  will  the  need 
for  sacrifice  be  over.  The  construction 
industry  is  no  exception. 

Priorities 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  two  tests 
now  to  be  applied  to  priorities  in  build¬ 
ing  material  and  equipment  is  whether 
or  not  the  construction  or  proposed 
repair  work  is  directly  necessary  for 
national  defense,  or  clearly  essential  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  civilian 
population.  This  is  obviously  logical, 
right,  and  necessary. 

As  you  know  also,  when  priorities 
were  first  announced  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  industry,  repair  and  maintenance. 
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particularly  in  defense  areas,  topped 
the  list  and  received  the  highest  rating. 

This  too  is  as  it  should  be.  A  casual 
glance  at  almost  any  American  city  will 
suffice  to  drive  home  this  lesson.  In¬ 
stead  of  habitually  discarding  the  used 
for  the  new,  we  must  give  careful 
thought  and  attention  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  this  nation’s  eighty  billion  dollar 
housing  investment. 

Although  defense  authorities  in 
Washington  have  given  this  highest 
priority  rating  to  home  repair  and 
maintenance,  and  intend  also  insofar 
as  possible  to  keep  these  channels  open 
for  civilian  supply,  bear  in  mind  that 
the  time  may  come  when  the  shortage 
of  materials  may  be  so  acute  that  the 
very  last  ounce  must  be  squeezed  out 
for  military  needs.  In  fact,  according 
to  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
that  condition  now  exists  in  the  supply 
of  some  of  the  metals.  The  chances  are 
that  the  situation  will  get  worse  and 
not  better.  At  any  rate,  we  cannot 
afford  to  make  any  other  assumption. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry,  may  the  author  inject  a  word 
here  about  one  of  the  latest  of  these 
adjustments  in  attitude  which  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  policy  statement  of  the 
Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations 
Board. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations 
Board  is  making  every  effort  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation  and  not  aggravate 
it.  Priorities  are  the  means  of  orderly 
operation — a  method  of  producing  the 
greatest  amount  of  fairness.  They  are 
the  remedy  not  the  cause.  Shortages  of 
vital  materials  are  the  cause  of  the 
troubles  we  now  have.  So  let  us  look 
upon  the  actions  of  the  Supply  Priori¬ 
ties  and  Allocations  Board  as  a  relief — 
not  as  an  object  of  criticism. 
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Immediate  and  Future  Benefits 

The  purpose  is  two-fold  in  giving  you 
this  sketchy  outline  of  our  past  experi¬ 
ence  with  repair  and  maintenance  loans 
and  with  this  present  expanded  plan  to 
encourage  the  remodeling  of  old  houses 
for  defense  workers.  First,  because  of 
its  immediate  importance.  Second,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  writer’s  opinion  it  holds  a 
pattern  for  instantaneous  action  in  the 
future  happy  day  when  wars  are  no 
more  and  when  swords  are  melted  into 
plowshares.  When  that  day  comes  most 
of  our  economists  tell  us  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  job  of  huge  proportions 
on  our  hands  to  keep  employed  those 
millions  of  men  who  are  now  employed 
in  the  creation  and  use  of  implements 
of  war.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
plan  for  the  insurance  of  loans  for  the 
repair  and  rehabilitation  of  real  estate 
provides  one  of  the  quickest  stimulants 
to  employment  yet  found.  .And  the 
stimulation  is  not  confined  to  the  man 
actually  doing  the  work  on  the  site,  but 
reaches  out  into  the  factory  and  the 
mill,  and  the  transportation  lines,  and 
acts  as  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  all  of  them. 

It  is  a  sound,  practical,  and  painless 
way  to  keep  real  estate  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  sound  and  satisfactory 
investment  to  the  lender.  It  should  cost 
the  Government  little  or  nothing  in 
view  of  the  premium  which  we  are  now 
permitted  to  charge  for  the  insurance. 
The  insured  character  loan  as  operated 
under  the  F.H.A.  Title  I  plan  has  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  field  of  consumer 
credit  what  the  elimination  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  mortgage  under  Title  II  has  done 
in  the  mortgage  field.  It  has  pointed 
the  way  to  the  elimination  of  abuses 
that  have  long  given  consumer  credit 
a  black  name  and  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  lending  institutions  throughout  the 
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country  to  the  soundness  of  this  class 
of  credit. 

As  said  a  moment  ago,  we  live  in  a 
desperately  critical  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  We  have  lived  to  see  the 
destruction  of  civilizations  that  were 
thousands  of  years  old.  But  a  new  order 
based  on  decency  and  law  will  ultimate¬ 
ly  come  and  we,  together  with  the 
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rest  of  the  world,  must  undertake  the 
herculean  job  of  picking  up  the  threads 
of  our  national  life  and  fitting  them 
together  again  into  a  pattern  of  peace. 
In  order  to  play  our  part  in  the  era 
that  lies  ahead,  we  must  lay  our  plans 
so  that  we,  who  are  interested  in  con¬ 
struction,  may  be  ready  to  build  a 
better  America. 


Accomplished  in  both  management  and  mort¬ 
gage  servicing,  the  author  is  especially  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  subject  presented  herewith. 


Shifting  from  Property  Management 
To  a  Mortgage  Servicing  Business 


By  C.  Armel  Nutter,  C.P.M. 

AAaNY  mortgagees  became  unwilling 
absentee  owners  of  real  estate  from 
1930  to  1940.  During  this  period  of 
depression,  repossession  of  assets,  and 
reconstruction,  those  who  suffered  the 
greatest  were  the  individuals  who  had 
held  mortgages  and  collected  their  own 
interest.  First  mortgages  had  always 
been  the  best  investment  in  the  world. 
People  safely  felt  they  could  go  and 
see  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and  that 
such  an  asset  could  not  vanish  over¬ 
night  like  so  many  of  the  stock  certifi¬ 
cates  did. 

Many  persons  do  not  realize  it,  but 
the  majority  of  investors  for  income 
are  women,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
— and  a  large  percentage  of  these  are 
over  the  half  century  mark  in  age.  The 
larger  part  of  this  group  formerly  re¬ 
lied  on  some  attorney,  banker,  friend, 
or  real  estate  man  to  invest  their  life 
savings  or  inheritance  in  a  good  mort¬ 
gage.  There,  in  many  instances,  the 
agent’s  job  stopped. 

Entry  of  Private  Clients 

Then  the  private  client  started  to 
collect  the  interest  herself  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  thought  that  everything  was 
all  right  so  long  as  the  interest  was 
paid.  She  never  thought  of  asking  for 
tax,  water,  and  sewer  rent  receipts ;  nor 
did  she  think  of  those  special  assess¬ 


ments  for  street,  curb,  gutter,  sewer, 
and  other  municipal  improvements  that 
were  levied  after  her  mortgage  was 
placed,  but  later  became  a  prior  lien  to 
her  security.  In  addition  to  this  lack  of 
knowledge,  very  few  private  investors 
desired  or  even  thought  of  getting 
amortization  on  the  principal  of  mort¬ 
gage  investments. 

The  majority  of  those  private  lenders 
who  did  know  about  the  regular  reduc¬ 
tion  plan  did  not  want  small  payments 
of  principal.  They  had  no  place  to  rein¬ 
vest  small  amounts  and  preferred  to 
leave  the  entire  amount  of  their  money 
for  investment  out  at  the  full  interest 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  7  per  cent,  or  8  per 
cent,  depending  on  the  state  in  which 
it  was  invested.  They  felt  this  plan  of 
investment  was  better  than  to  take 
sums  in  multiples  of  $100  and  accumu¬ 
late  them  in  a  savings  fund  at  the  then 
rate  of  4  per  cent  or  4i/^  per  cent  until 
enough  reserve  was  created  to  invest  in 
another  choice  mortgage.  The  result 
was  that  the  owners  lived  out  their 
equity,  as  obsolescence  and  depreciation, 
change  of  neighborhood,  and  many  other 
factors  set  in. 

As  employment  became  scarce,  things 
tightened  up.  Either  because  of  fear  or 
lack  of  confidence  in  any  commodity, 
real  estate  or  otherwise,  or  because  of 
the  inability  of  investors,  or  those  who 
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needed  homes,  to  buy,  the  ready  mar¬ 
ketability  of  real  estate  became  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
widows,  and  nearly  all  private  inves¬ 
tors  who  had  not  had  a  good  systematic 
organization  handling  the  servicing  of 
their  loans,  found  themselves  in  real 
trouble.  Many  mortgagees  woke  up  in 
time  to  go  to  a  live  servicing  agent  and 
were  thus  able  to  negotiate  for  deeds. 
Many  others,  however,  found  that  the 
mortgagors  had  lost  ever3d;hing  and 
therefore  were  unwilling  to  transfer 
voluntarily  their  homes  or  places  of 
business  to  the  mortgage  holders.  Such 
mortgagors  hung  on  to  their  properties 
as  long  as  they  could,  and  as  long  as  any 
type  of  a  promise  was  acceptable  to  the 
mortgagees.  Then  when  foreclosure, 
and  the  delay  and  expense  which  ac¬ 
companies  foreclosure  proceedings,  be¬ 
came  the  last  resort  of  the  mortgagee, 
the  big  crash  came. 

Fate  of  "Participating  Certificates" 

The  investors  who  had  put  their 
money  in  single,  individual  mortgages 
were  much  better  off  even  in  the 
toughest  situation  than  were  those  who 
had  shut  their  eyes  with  confidence  and 
had  just  taken  their  money  in  to  some 
bank,  lawyer,  or  syndicate  and  permit¬ 
ted  it,  he,  or  them  to  invest  for  them.  The 
practice  of  the  latter  was  to  take  large 
mortgages  on  hotels,  garages,  office 
buildings,  vacant  tracts  of  land,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  other  resort  or  special-pur¬ 
pose  buildings  and  then  to  issue  partici¬ 
pating  certificates  in  such  mortgages  to 
innocent  investors  for  their  share  in 
the  enterprise.  A  great  misfortune  fell 
on  investors  of  this  type  who  were  gen¬ 
erally  women  who  were  dependent  solely 
on  their  income  to  live  and  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  someone  in  a  fiduciary  ca¬ 
pacity  to  invest  their  money.  Many 
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times  this  money  was  invested  in  good 
faith  but  because  of  competition  and 
scarcity  of  good,  choice  investments, 
these  secondary  risks  were  accepted.  In 
:  many  other  instances,  the  fiduciary  was 
:  a  part  of  the  racket — accepting  high 
1  premiums  from  the  borrower  and  sell- 
I  ing  innocent  and  unsuspecting  people 
1  these  very  highly  specialized  and  specu¬ 
lative  risks.  Then  when  the  crash 
!  came,  the  institution  that  made  the 
[  investments  either : 

•  (1)  still  controlled  the  asset — which 

•  in  the  majority  of  instances  not 

i  only  ceased  paying  interest  but 

i  became  a  liability  for  taxes,  re- 

^  pairs,  insurance,  etc. — and  de- 

;  faulted,  through  the  building 

,  becoming  empty,  or 

(2)  it  completely  failed  because  of 
lack  of  development  or  some 

,  other  reason,  or 

(3)  the  institution  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  and  liqui¬ 
dation  took  place. 

r  In  any  instance,  because  of  the  fees 
3  and  expenses  which  resulted,  the  inves- 
5  tor  averaged  no  more  than  from  10  per 
3  cent  to  60  per  cent  on  his  investment, 
i  Many  investors  received  no  cash  at  all, 
g  but  a  reorganization  on  the  basis  just 

-  mentioned,  including  an  extended  period 
B  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years  and  a 
g  very  much  lowered  interest  rate  return 
g  on  the  already  scaled  down  amount  of 

-  the  investment. 

In  spite  of  the  above  mentioned  heart- 

-  aches,  neglect,  and  sometimes  negli- 
0  gence  amounting  to  wilful  fraud,  most 
1  investors  in  real  estate  securities  were 
!1  much  better  off  than  stock  investors. 

-  The  latter  could  only  paper  their  walls 
y  with  their  certificates  and  could  realize 
I-  little  or  nothing  from  many  of  their  in- 

vestments  that  proved  to  be  pure  specu- 
y  lations  after  "Black  Friday.” 
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Development  of  Property  Management 

Many  institutional  investors  such  as 
life  insurance  companies,  building  and 
loan  associations,  banks,  and  private 
investors  soon  realized  that  expert  ad¬ 
vice  and  service  was  needed  to  handle 
their  troublesome  problem.  Out  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  real  estate  men  were  consulted 
and  the  development  of  the  technique 
now  called  “property  management” 
was  scientifically  created. 

Investors  quickly  appreciated  the 
services  of  someone  who  understood 
their  problem  and  could  do  something 
about  it.  It  was  then  that  single  real 
estate  offices  became  management  firms 
with  sufficient  organization  to  com¬ 
pletely  manage,  finance,  insure,  repair, 
and  later  sell  real  estate.  This  was 
done  so  that  the  clients’  money  would 
be  recaptured  and  again  put  into  liqui¬ 
dating,  amortized  first  mortgages. 

Liquidation  of  Investment  Real  Estate 

Today  many  real  estate  firms  are 
liquidating  real  estate  for  investors  and 
at  a  profit  or  at  least  at  a  fair  price 
based  on  cost  less  depreciation.  Mod¬ 
ernization  and  renovation  have  been  the 
answer  to  achieving  this  favorable  situ¬ 
ation.  Many  carefully  reconditioned  old 
houses  are  a  better  buy,  are  more  live¬ 
able,  and  should  be  in  more  demand 
than  the  new  small,  compact,  bandbox 
type  of  home  that  is  being  built  today 
in  mass  production  and  at  high  labor 
and  material  cost.  They  are  so  close  to 
each  other  that  you  can  smell  what  the 
neighbor  is  serving  for  dinner,  and  so 
much  alike  that  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
your  own  house  from  many  others  of 
similar  type  on  the  street.  However,  in 
this  new  type  of  building,  although 
much  of  the  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  skinned  to  the  bone,  the  F.H.A. 
has  performed  a  real  service  in  setting 


up  minimum  standards  for  such  build¬ 
ing.  Where  it  is  carefully  supervised 
and  inspected,  jerry-building  has  ceased. 

Now,  when  many  sales  are  being 
made  each  day,  the  average  real  estate 
agent  is,  of  course,  collecting  the  sales 
commission.  In  addition,  the  property 
is  sold,  and  the  agent  has  done  a  fine 
job.  But  the  firm’s  management  de¬ 
partment  is  necessarily  getting  less 
busy,  and  shrinking  more  as  each  sale 
is  made.  Eventually  the  management 
phase  of  the  business  will  narrow  down 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  general  brok¬ 
erage  business. 

Opportunity  for  Financing 

Time  and  history  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  repeat  themselves  again — every 
real  estate  organization  should  be  on 
its  toes.  The  large  percentage  of  prop¬ 
erties  that  are  sold  have  to  be  financed. 
Many  of  them  have  to  be  financed  with 
purchase  money  mortgages  taken  back 
by  the  seller,  and  in  many  instances 
financed  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  sale 
price  and  for  periods  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  on  a  4i/^  per  cent  or  5  per  cent 
interest  rate.  If  not  financed  by  the 
seller,  some  other  private  investor  or 
institution  will  be  glad  to  finance  any 
buyer  with  a  good  credit  risk  either 
on  a  conventional  or  F.H.A.  basis. 

This  is  where  the  ailing  management 
department  can  be  revamped  a  little 
and  take  its  important  part  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  counter.  The  business 
need  not  go  out  of  your  office.  You 
need  only  to  relocate  it  in  your  own 
organization.  In  this  manner,  you  can 
do  a  real  job  for  your  clients  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  service  that  will  invest  their 
money  and,  through  careful  servicing, 
watch  over  it.  This  duty  provides  for: 
1.  Carefully  appraising  the  invest¬ 
ment 
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2.  Investigating  fully  the  credit  risk 

3.  Making  regular  inspections  of  the 
physical  asset  and  keeping  it  in  good 
condition 

4.  Seeing  that  the  tax  receipts  and 
other  municipal  assessment  receipts 
are  produced  regularly. 

5.  Seeing  that  the  property  is  properly 
insured 

6.  And  seeing  that  the  principal  and 
interest  on  the  mortgage  is  paid 
regularly. 

Conclusion 

A  person  or  institution  puts  out  its 
money  for  as  good  a  rate  of  interest  as 
is  possible;  but,  above  all,  security  and 
return  of  principal  are  the  paramount 
tests  of  any  good  investment.  Today, 


institutions  are  looking  for  choice  mort¬ 
gage  investments  and  are  w^illing  to 
purchase  them  anywhere  from  par  to 
paying  a  premium  as  high  as  103%  per 
cent  for  conventional  and  F.H.A.  loans. 
Some  institutions  have  purchased 
F.H.A.  loans  as  high  as  105  per  cent, 
but  this  is  very  unusual.  These  institu¬ 
tions  then  need  you,  or  they  should,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  you  a  differential 
servicing  fee  of  %  per  cent,  %  per 
cent,  or  1  per  cent,  depending  on  the 
interest  rate  you  obtain,  for  servicing 
the  mortgage  during  the  life  of  same. 
Are  you  keeping  up  with  the  trend  of 
the  times?  Today  considerable  manage¬ 
ment  of  real  estate  is  being  rapidly 
converted  into  servicing  of  mortgages 
as  a  business. 


in  this,  Part  II,  the  author  takes  up  the  remod¬ 
eling  of  multi-story  apartment  buildings,  and 
concludes  with  certain  general  recommendations. 

Remodeling  Old  Properties 

By  Everett  R.  Cook 


Part  I  of  this  article,  you  will  recall, 
appeared  in  the  September  issue  of  this 
Journal,  It  dealt  with  the  remodeling 
of  old  single-family  dwellings  and  their 
conversion  into  modern  apartment  units, 
and,  in  some  instances,  into  up-to-date 
shops  and  offices.  In  this.  Part  II,  the 
writer  will  deal  with  the  remodeling  of 
outmoded  “de  luxe”  multi-story  apart¬ 
ment  buildings. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  so-called 
“swanky”  apartment  buildings  in  our 
larger  cities  have  run  into  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
divided  into  living  units  of  six  rooms 
or  more,  the  market  for  which,  since 
the  early  1930’s,  has  seriously  deterio¬ 
rated.  To  say  that  oversupply  is  the 
only  cause  for  the  low  earning  power 
of  large-unit  apartment  buildings  is  too 
casual  and  superficial  an  answer.  It  is 
true  that  an  oversupply  of  such  build¬ 
ings  was  developed  during  the  reckless 
’20’s,  but  the  basic  underlying  causes 
for  their  increasing  unpopularity  are 
these : 

Reasons  for  Unpopularity  of 
Large-Unit  Apartments 

A  desire  has  been  growing  on  the 
part  of  people  of  the  upper  middle  in¬ 
come  brackets  to  simplify  or  streamline 
their  living.  They,  like  other  groups,  are 
succumbing  to  the  trend  of  the  times. 
To  save  energy,  to  save  space,  to  speed 
up  the  tempo  of  doing  and  accomplish¬ 
ing  things  is  the  spirit  of  the  day;  is 


the  “modern  way  of  living.”  Our  fac¬ 
tories,  our  offices,  our  stores  are  being 
changed  as  a  result  of  this  influence,  as 
are  our  railroads  and  our  automobiles. 
Real  estate,  too,  is  feeling  the  effect  of 
streamlining.  Large  estates  are  break¬ 
ing  up.  Houses  are  becoming  smaller, 
equipped  in  ever  greater  proportion 
with  modern,  energy  saving,  space  sav¬ 
ing  construction,  equipment,  and  fur¬ 
nishings.  Apartment  buildings,  too,  are 
conforming,  will  have  to  conform  with 
this  trend. 

A  second  factor  turning  people  away 
from  large-unit  apartments  is  that  pres¬ 
ent-day  families,  especially  those  of  the 
upper  income  groups,  are  bearing  fewer 
children,  and  consequently,  they  need 
less  living  space.  Furthermore,  high 
speed  traffic  arteries  and  fast  train 
service  have  encouraged  decentraliza¬ 
tion,  so  that  when  families  do  have  sev¬ 
eral  children,  they  prefer  usually  to  live 
in  a  suburban  home  rather  than  in  a 
large  city  apartment. 

A  third  reason  favoring  smaller  unit 
apartments  is  that  although  upper 
middle  class  families  still  require  good- 
sized  living  rooms  and  one  master  bed¬ 
room,  additional  master  bedrooms  for 
occasional  guests  and  servants’  bedrooms 
are  no  longer  considered  necessary. 
Likewise,  a  small  dining  room,  or  din¬ 
ette,  is  sufficient.  Because  of  these  ab¬ 
breviated  quarters,  a  fulltime  maid  need 
not  be  employed.  This  is  an  important 
consideration,  since  domestic  help  is  be- 
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coming  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain,  of  the  units  contained  in  them  that  they 
and  salary  scales  are  mounting.  are  distinctly  hard  to  rent  and  remodel- 

A  small  unit  also  decreases  the  house-  ing  thus  suggests  itself  as  the  best 
keeping  cares  of  the  housewife.  Because  solution. 

her  home  responsibilities  are  consider-  Excellent  location,  however,  does  not 
ably  reduced,  she  is  freed  to  do  the  alone  make  a  multi-story  de  luxe  apart- 
many  more  interesting  things  that  to-  ment  building  a  fit  subject  for  remodel- 
day’s  culture  and  broadened  living  of-  ing.  A  building  must  pass  many  practi- 
er.  This  is  a  fourth  reason  for  the  cal  tests  before  the  decision  to  remodel 
growing  unpopularity  of  large-unit  is  reached. 

apartments.  If  the  building  is  of  non-fireproof 

Smaller  units  require  less  investment  construction,  the  problems  of  remodel- 
in  furnishing  drapes,  rugs,  etc.  Further-  ing  are,  of  course,  different  than  in  the 
more,  taxes  are  multiplying;  and  sub-  remodeling  of  fireproof  construction, 
stantial  incomes  are  narrowing.  Thus,  However,  since  Part  I  dealt  exclusively 
cutting  of  living  costs  becomes  a  neces-  with  the  rehabilitation  of  non-fireproof 
sity  and  the  fifth  important  factor  buildings,  further  discussion  of  this  type 
tending  to  outdate  large-unit  apart-  of  remodeling  will  be  omitted  here.  It 
ments.  should  be  noted,  however,  that  all  six- 

to  fourteen-room  unit  apartment  build- 
in  Favor  of  Remodeling  ings  of  multi-story  type  are  of  fireproof 

The  foregoing  then  are  some  of  the  construction, 
basic  underlying  causes  why  apartment  Assuming  that  the  building  is  fire- 
buildings  of  six-  to  fourteen-room  units  proof  in  construction,  what  then  are  its 
have  become  increasingly  difficult  to  a.dvantages  and  disadvantages?  Al- 
rent.  An  understanding  of  these  causes  though  fireproof  construction  has  some 
immediately  suggests  that  the  earning  advantages  over  ordinary  construction 
power  of  such  apartment  buildings  in  ^^r  as  remodeling  is  concerned  (and 
many  instances  can  be  restored  by  otherwise,  too,  for  that  matter),  it  has 
breaking  up  these  larger  apartment  certain  definite  disadvantages, 
units  into  smaller  ones.  The  usual 

splendid  location  of  these  outmoded  Disadvantages  of  Fireproof  Construction 
apartment  buildings  is  a  favorable  re-  Land  values  in  metropolitan  areas 
demption  factor.  Many  stand  on  valu-  are  extremely  high.  Consequently,  when 
able  building  sites  and  are  blessed  with  a  fireproof  apartment  structure  is  built, 
ample  light  and  relative  quiet.  They  the  temptation  is  always  present  to 
offer  convenient,  pleasant  locations  for  cover  the  greatest  possible  proportion 
living  quarters,  and  easy  access  to  down-  of  the  lot,  up  and  down,  as  well  as  side- 
town  places  of  business.  In  fact,  it  was  ways,  and  to  the  front  and  to  the  rear, 
for  these  very  reasons  that  they  were  Thus,  as  a  rule,  the  side  walls  of  a 
so  located  and  built  in  the  early  ’20’s.  multi-story  fireproof  building  adjoin  the 
Today  they  exist  still  in  highly  desir-  side  walls  of  similar  buildings  on  either 
able  and  socially  correct  neighbor-  side.  And  the  rear  of  the  building  usu- 
hoods.  Because  of  their  excellent  con-  ally  has  as  an  outlook  the  back  elevation 
struction,  they  are  still  immune  from  of  another  tall  building.  This  means  no 
blight.  It  is  only  because  of  the  size  light  or  air  on  the  sides  and  the  feeling 
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of  living  in  a  canyon  in  the  rear,  all  of 
which  is  far  from  pleasant.  No  prop¬ 
erty  manager  should  forget  that  good 
light  and  air  are  essential  for  successful 
apartments,  and  outlook,  too,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important. 

Servants’  quarters  are  always  in  the 
rear  and  these  must  be  entirely  remade 
into  master’s  quarters.  If  the  rear  court 
is  unattractive,  rents  for  these  units 
may  have  to  be  so  reduced  that  the 
project  will  not  be  balanced  in  class  of 
tenants.  A  building  that  has  an  open 
court  on  one  or  both  sides,  plus  a  pleas¬ 
ant  rear  view,  is  in  a  very  preferred 
position. 

It  is  axiomatic  also  that  the  necessary 
partition  changes  in  the  old  master’s 
quarters  must  be  very  simple,  or  else 
the  construction  cost  will  be  too  great 
to  justify  remodeling.  Maid’s  and  serv¬ 
ice  quarters  will  always  have  to  be  re¬ 
built,  and  the  remodeler  cannot  escape 
the  cold  fact  that  the  cost  of  wrecking 
and  rebuilding  fireproof  construction  is 
considerably  greater  than  non-fireproof. 

Advantages  of  Fireproof  Construction 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  ad¬ 
vantages  are  present  in  remodeling 
fireproof  construction.  There  are  usu¬ 
ally  many  rooms  that  do  not  have  to  be 
changed  in  any  way.  The  original 
architectural  and  engineering  work  is 
good  as  a  rule.  The  property  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  had  more  intelligent 
management  and  better  upkeep.  Fire¬ 
proof  buildings,  all  built  after  1900, 
were  erected  as  permanent  investments. 
As  a  result,  the  materials  throughout 
are  of  the  best  and  do  not  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed.  The  plumbing  and  heating 
pipes,  for  instance,  are  usually  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  and  generally  the  win¬ 
dows  have  been  weatherstripped. 

Fireproof  structures  also  have  cer- 
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tain  definite  tenant  attractions.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  elevators,  soundproof  floors  and 
walls,  incinerators,  better  control  of 
entrances,  lower  insurance  rates,  and 
greater  safety  from  fire. 

We  mentioned  a  while  ago  that  ex¬ 
cellent  location  does  not  alone  make  a 
multi-story  de  luxe  apartment  building 
a  fit  subject  for  remodeling.  Nor  should 
we  assume  that  because  an  apartment 
building  is  fireproof  that  it  is  always 
a  sensible  remodeling  bet.  Other  ques¬ 
tions  need  yet  to  be  answered.  One  of 
these  is :  Does  the  physical  structure  of 
the  particular  building  or  buildings 
under  consideration  lend  itself  to  re¬ 
modeling? 

Additional  Questions  To  Be  Answered 

That  is,  can  partition  changes  be 
made  easily  and  without  too  great  cost? 
Is  the  plaster  on  walls  and  ceilings  of 
proper  mixture?  In  what  shape  are  the 
floors?  Is  the  wiring  insulation  in  good 
condition  ?  What  is  the  number  of  baths, 
and  how  are  the  bathroom  fixtures, 
sewer  lines,  and  plumbing  in  general? 
What  will  need  to  be  done  to  the  lob¬ 
bies,  the  halls,  and  stairways?  In  what 
condition  is  the  heating  equipment,  and 
other  primary  and  secondary  equip¬ 
ment?  What  are  the  exterior  front, 
sides,  and  rear  of  the  building  like?  Is 
the  roof  in  good  order? 

Other  necessary  and  practical  tests 
which  a  building  must  pass  before  the 
decision  to  remodel  is  made  are  these: 
Are  the  rear,  side,  and  front  yards  ap¬ 
pealing  or  capable  of  being  made  so? 
Are  the  front  and  side  and  rear  views 
favorable  to  the  project?  Do  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  market  analyses  show  that 
sufficient  tenants  can  be  secured  to 
make  the  project  profitable?  What  com¬ 
petition  may  develop  in  the  future? 
Can  the  proper  financing  be  secured? 
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Are  the  operating  costs  such  that  the 
venture  will  continue  to  be  profitable. 

The  foregoing  then  are  some  of  the 
general  considerations  in  the  remodel¬ 
ing  of  large-unit  apartment  buildings. 
Specifically,  here  is  how  one  outmoded 
multi-story  apartment  building  was  ac¬ 
tually  remodeled.  Those  steps  in  re¬ 
modeling  which  have  already  been 
covered  in  detail  in  Part  I  appearing  in 
the  September  Issue  of  this  Journal 
will  be  passed  over  quickly. 

The  Property  in  General 

The  property  is  located  in  the  middle 
of  the  block  on  East  Delaware  Place, 
which  runs  three  blocks  from  Michigan 
Avenue  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 


Exterior  View 
222  East  Delaware  Place 

Before  remodeling  and  after  remodeling  floor 
plans  for  this  multistory  de  luxe  apartment 
building  appear  on  pages  lUU  and  145. 


on  the  near  northside  of  Chicago.  The 
Drake  Hotel  is  but  two  and  one-half 
blocks  away.  The  property  has  a  front¬ 
age  of  110  feet,  and  extends  back  ap¬ 
proximately  108  feet.  However,  as  you 
can  see  from  Sketch  I  on  page  141, 
the  building  itself  does  not  cover  the 
entire  land  area,  but  instead  is  formed 
in  the  shape  of  an  “L.”  You  will  also 
note  that  there  is  quite  a  space  between 
the  long  side  of  this  building  and  the 
building  to  the  west.  The  short  side 
butts  up  against  another  building  on 
the  right. 

An  outstanding  rental  advantage  of 
this  building  is  the  already  mentioned 
space  between  it  and  the  building  to  the 
west,  seventeen  and  one-half  feet  wide 
at  the  narrowest  point.  This  feature 
provides  light  and  air  to  all  rooms  on 
this  exposure.  It  should  be  observed 
further  that  the  adjacent  building  on 
this  side  is  only  three  stories  high,  and 
therefore  the  three  upper  fioors  of  the 
six-story  structure  chosen  for  our  study 
have  an  unobstructed  view.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  only  building  between  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  next  street  north  is  an¬ 
other  three-story  walk-up  some  distance 
away.  Thus  with  three  sides  open  the 
property  which  forms  our  case-history 
has  a  considerable  advantage  over  many 
other  multi-story  apartment  buildings. 

You  will  note  also  that  a  very  liberal 
back  yard  is  available  as  the  result  of 
the  particular  shape  of  the  improvement 
and  the  substantial  size  of  the  lot. 

Inside  Layout  of  Structure 

The  building  is  of  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion.  On  each  of  its  six  fioors,  exclusive 
of  the  ground  floor,  were  two  apartment 
units,  one  of  ten  rooms  and  the  other  of 
eight  rooms,  making  a  total  of  twelve 
apartment  units  for  the  six  floors.  On 
the  ground  floor,  in  addition  to  storage 
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Sketch  I 


Presented  above  is  a  block  plan  showing  222  East  Delaware  Place,  its  location,  design,  and 
height  in  comparison  to  surrounding  properties. 

space,  were  two  apartments,  one  occu-  Increased  Vacancy  of  Building 
pied  by  the  janitor  and  another  of  five-  In  spite  of  these  pretentious  living 
rooms  which  without  charge  could  be  quarters  and  service  auxiliaries,  the 
rented.  apartments  became  increasingly  diffi- 

As  the  typical  fioor  plan  on  page  144  cult  to  rent  at  a  decent  price  as  the 
reveals,  the  ten-room  apartments  con-  depression  following  1929  began,  and 
sisted  of  a  living  room,  dining  room,  lengthened.  The  causative  factors  have 
library,  four  master  bedrooms,  three  already  been  touched  upon  in  some  de¬ 
master  baths,  two  maid’s  rooms,  one  tail  in  the  early  part  of  this  article.  In 
maid’s  bath,  and  kitchen.  The  eight-  Chicago,  as  elsewhere,  the  condition  of 
room  apartments  consisted  of  a  living  building  oversupply  was  brought  about 
room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  two  master  by  the  construction  orgy  of  the  Twen- 
bedrooms,  two  master  baths,  two  maid’s  ties.  Too  many  buildings  containing 
rooms  with  bath,  and  a  convertible  bed-  large  and  luxurious  apartments  were 
room  or  libi^ary.  Both  the  ten-room  and  erected  and  rather  easily  rented  to  finan- 
eight-room  apartments  had  also  private  cially  responsible  tenants,  who  pre- 
and  service  halls,  and  ample  closets,  ferred  convenient  and  spacious,  but 
wardrobes,  and  cases.  A  public  hall  expensive,  locations  to  commutation  and 
served  each  floor,  as  did  two  stairways,  more  simple  living.  The  condition  of 
two-freight  elevators,  and  a  passenger  tenant  undersupply,  as  already  ex¬ 
elevator.  plained,  occured  because  of  smaller  in- 
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comes,  higher  taxes,  decentralization, 
fewer  children,  streamlining  of  living 
habits,  and  increased  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  employing  maid  and  butler 
service. 

The  past  ten  years  have  been  difficult 
for  all  owners  of  real  estate,  anyone 
will  admit,  but  moreso  for  owners  of 
high-grade  apartment  buildings,  who 
are  increasingly  unable  to  find  people 
able  to  pay  high  rents.  Although  rents 
were  substantially  lowered,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  vacancies  continued  to  mount 
and  remain  high.  All  this  led  to  the 
foreclosure  and  reversion  to  mortgage 
holders  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
de  luxe-type  apartment  buildings. 

The  East  Delaware  Place  property 
was  no  exception.  Even  with  three 
sides  open  to  good  light,  plus  a  splendid 
location,  this  property  was  unable  to 
escape  the  same  fate  as  befell  its  less 
fortunately  located  and  constructed 
competitors.  It  was  because  of  this 
situation  that  remodeling  was  suggested 
as  a  possible  solution  for  restoring  the 
rapidly  declining  earning  power  of  this 
property. 

Results  of  Preliminary  Analysis 

A  preliminary  analysis  indicated 
many  physical  factors  were  favorable 
to  the  remodeling  of  the  property.  As 
already  stated,  its  location  was  excel¬ 
lent,  and  unusually  good  air,  light,  and 
view  were  present.  The  architectural 
and  engineering  work  had  been  well 
done.  Basic  materials  and  equipment 
throughout  were  of  the  best,  and  the 
maintainence  had  been  above  average. 
Interior  layout  of  the  building  was  such 
that  changes  in  walls,  plumbing,  etc. 
would  not  have  to  be  particularly  great 
to  create  efficiency  apartments. 

Although  the  physical  factors  were 
favorable  to  the  remodeling  of  the 


property,  it  was  still  necessary  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  potential  and  probable  earn¬ 
ing  power  of  the  building  following 
remodeling.  The  costs  of  reconstruction 
were  then  checked  with  architect  and 
contractor.  Operating  costs  were  checked 
and  rechecked.  Rentals  and  renters, 
too,  were  checked  again  and  again.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  detailed  analyses  of 
neighborhood  and  general  market  con¬ 
ditions  were  made.  The  matter  of 
financing  was  also  most  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  Only  when  all  of  these  factors 
together  indicated  that  the  project  could 
be  successful,  was  the  decision  made 
to  remodel. 

Reconstruction  and  Renovation 

Reconstruction  was  then  begun.  As 
mentioned  in  Part  I  of  this  article,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  property  manager, 
the  contractor,  engineer,  and  architect 
to  work  most  closely  together.  Let  it  be 
remembered  also  that  it  is  extremely 
important  that  sufficient  time  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  preliminary  plans  and  study 
prior  to  construction,  because  changes 
during  .construction  are  costly  and 
cause  serious  and  needless  delays. 

Each  floor,  as  already  noted,  consisted 
of  two  apartments,  one  an  eight-room 
unit,  and  the  other  a  ten-room  unit, 
making  a  total  of  eighteen  rooms  per 
floor.  Spread  among  these  eighteen 
rooms  were  seven  baths.  Thus  it  was 
possible  to  divide  the  eighteen  rooms 
into  six  four-room  efficiency  apartment 
units  and  still  have  to  change  only  the 
location  of  one  bath.  No  baths  needed 
to  be  added.  In  fact,  one  of  the  seven 
bathrooms  was  even  eliminated.  In 
working  on  a  remodeling  layout,  it  is 
imperative  to  keep  as  many  of  the  old 
baths  as  possible  in  their  present  loca¬ 
tions.  Too  many  new  baths  might  so 
increase  construction  costs  as  to  rule 
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out  a  particular  remodeling  project. 

Original  living  rooms  did  not  have 
to  be  changed  because  the  plan  was 
used  of  substituting  the  six  apartments 
per  floor  in  place  of  the  two  original 
ones.  Old  libraries  were  easily  con¬ 
verted  to  kitchen  and  dining  rooms. 
Because  the  closets  and  cases  were 
large  and  numerous,  these  were  utilized 
to  offer  a  special  tenant  appeal  in  this 
present  era  of  ours  when  closet  and 
drawer  space  is  usually  so  grossly  in¬ 
adequate. 

The  plumbing  fixtures  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  modern  so  as  not  to  date  the 
building  as  having  been  erected  before 
the  Twenties.  Two  old  kitchen  sink 
lines  were  reused  for  two  new  kitch¬ 
enettes.  For  additional  kitchenettes, 
however,  new  plumbing  lines  had  to 
be  brought  up.  All  kitchenette  equip¬ 
ment,  including  cases,  to  achieve  mod¬ 
ern  efficiency,  had  to  be  put  in  new. 

All  of  the  old  wood  floors,  of  course, 
had  to  be  sanded  and  refinished.  Walls 
and  ceilings,  likewise,  were  redeco¬ 
rated.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  proper  treatment  of 
bathroom  walls  is  always  a  problem. 
It  is  difficult  to  match  the  old  tile,  yet 
imperative  that  all  cracked  tile  be  re¬ 
moved.  Sometimes  it  is  cheaper  to  re¬ 
move  all  old  tile  and  replace  with  wall 
linoleum. 

Whether  the  boiler  and  hot  water 
heater  would  have  to  be  replaced  was 
an  important  question  to  be  answered. 
A  competent,  experienced  mechanical 
engineer  was  called  in  to  determine  if 
the  heating  system  could,  or  should,  be 
improved.  Since  the  old  traps,  valves, 
orifice  plates,  and  return  pumps  were 
in  good  condition  it  was  unnecessary 
to  install  new  ones. 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  de¬ 
termine  immediately  the  condition  of 
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the  wiring  insulation  and  sewer  lines. 
These  are  factors  which  often  are  never 
discovered  until  the  remodeling  job  is 
underway  or  has  been  finished. 

The  corridors  needed  only  new  and 
attractive  light  fixtures,  and  new  car¬ 
pets.  The  two  stairs  running  from  bot¬ 
tom  to  top  floors  did  not  have  to  be 
touched,  except  for  a  new  coat  of  paint. 
The  old  passenger  elevator,  however, 
had  to  be  modernized.  The  freight 
elevators  were  still  usable  in  their 
original  condition.  Nevertheless,  one  of 
the  freight  elevators  was  removed. 

What  was  actually  done  in  layout  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  various  floors  is  most 
clearly  shown  in  Sketch  III  on  page 
145.  You  need  only  to  compare  this 
with  Sketch  II  on  page  144  to  under¬ 
stand  how  a  building  housing  twelve 
eight-  and  ten-room  apartment  units 
was  changed  into  a  structure  made  up 
of  thirty-six  apartment  units,  or  three 
times  the  original  number. 

Publicity 

The  publicity  to  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  renting  of  the  newly 
created  thirty-six  (in  place  of  twelve) 
apartments,  following  remodeling,  was 
given  serious  thought.  Consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  classified  section  of  the 
newspapers  was  employed.  Circulars, 
presenting  a  typical  floor  plan  to  scale, 
with  the  dimensions  of  all  rooms  indi¬ 
cated,  were  distributed  to  a  selected 
direct  mail  list.  An  opening  party  was 
held  to  focus  attention  on  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  these  modem  efficiency  apart¬ 
ments,  as  the  reproduced  invitation  on 
page  146  reveals.  Such  an  opening,  at 
which  some  refreshments  may  or  may 
not  be  served,  helps  much  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  the  real  estate  world  at 
least,  and  results  in  obtaining  tenants 
from  other  sections  of  the  city. 
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Sketch  II 

A  comparison  of  the  above  floor  plan  with  the  one  reproduced  on  Page  1^5  shows  clearly  the 
various  changes  which  were  made  in  layout  to  modernize  222  East  Delaware  Place.  Before 
remodeling,  a  ten-room  apartment  was  on  the  left  side  of  each  floor  and  an  eight-room  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  right.  Thus,  what  were  twelve  ten-  and  eight-room  apartments  on  six  floors  were 
subseqttently  multiplied  into  thirty-six  four-room  modern  efficiency  apartments. 
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Sketch  III 

By  comparing  the  above  floor  plan  with  the  floor  plan  reproduction  appearing  on  Page  lUU  you 
can  readily  see  how  completely  the  original  layout  of  rooms  and  equipment  was  utilized  to  the 
fullest  in  the  remodeling  process.  Not  a  single  new  bathroom  had  to  be  added.  In  fact,  one 
batfiroom  was  eliminated.  Furthermore,  you  will  note  that  original  living  rooms  did  not  have 
to  be  changed,  and  that  old  libraries  were  easily  converted  to  kitchen  and  dining  rooms. 
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In  regard  to  renting,  it  is  vital  that 
a  rather  high  percentage  of  occupancy 
be  obtained  as  soon  after  completion  as 
possible.  The  building’s  reputation  for 
a  period  of  years  will  be  good  or  bad, 
depending  upon  the  success  of  the 
initial  renting  program. 

Time  Schedule 

The  time  schedule  of  this  remodeling 
project  was  as  follows: 

November  15,  building  first  submitted  to 
management  firm. 

December  10-15,  preliminary  plans  com¬ 
pleted  by  architect. 

December  20,  preliminary  talks  with  insur¬ 
ance  company  in  regard  to  mortgage. 

December  and  January,  study  of  present 
rentals,  future  trend,  amount  and  type 
of  competition,  probable  life,  and  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

December  and  January,  remodeling  cost 
estimates  from  contractor. 

January  1,  reached  decision  project  was 
sound. 

January  15,  received  definite  committment 
for  mortgage. 

January  15  to  February  15,  raising  equity 
money. 

April  1-20,  negotiated  cancellation  of  ex¬ 
isting  leases. 

May  1,  title  passed  to  new  corporation. 

May  1  to  June  1,  completed  working  draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications. 

June  1,  building  vacated  by  all  tenants  and 
construction  started. 

August  15,  construction  completed  except 
final  decorating  and  minor  details. 

August  25,  first  tenants  moved  in. 

September  18,  opening  party. 

Problems  Facing  All  Who  Remodel 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  article  on 
“Remodeling  Old  Properties,”  it  was  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  September  issue  that 
certain  problems  facing  all  who  remodel 
would  be  discussed.  Some  of  these 
problems  could  easily  be  eliminated  by 
simplifying  building  codes,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  a  more  helpful  and  co¬ 
operative  attitude  on  the  part  of  build¬ 
ing  trade  labor  on  the  other.  The  ob¬ 
stacles  vary,  of  course,  in  each  city,  but 
the  following  remarks  about  Chicago 
restrictions  will  be  found  to  apply  in 


Cook  &  Jackson,  managers. 

We  rent  —  we  also  sell; 

Real  problems  handled  skillfully. 
Face-lifting  done  as  well. 

We'd  like  a  chance  to  show  you 
What  we've  done  in  ninety  days. 
Rejuvenating  one  old  hack 
To  youth  —  she's  smooth  —  she  pays! 

We've  exhibited  with  pride  before 
Small  jobs,  but  now  we're  telling 
This  time  we've  moved  the  wrinkles 
From  a  multi-storied  dwelling. 

September  eighteenth  is  the  day 
The  hours  are  four  to  seven  — 

Two  Twenty  Two  East  Delaware 
A  drink  —  it's  good  —  it's  heaven! 

COOK  &  JACKSON,  INC. 


Invitation  To  Opening 
This  invitation  to  inspect  remodeled  222  East 
Delaware  Place  was  sent  to  prospective  tenants 
and  to  active  brokers  and  other  interested  real 
estate  people. 


part  at  least  elsewhere.  Comments  shall 
be  directed  only  toward  the  remodeling 
of  non-fireproof  construction. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  remodel¬ 
ing  and  renovation  are  probably  the 
best  immediate  means  of  preventing  the 
growth  of  blighted  areas.  Even  in  the 
finest  sections  of  Chicago,  there  has 
been  very  little  new  construction  since 
the  turn  of  the  Thirties,  because  of 
excessive  costs.  Under  these  circum- 
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stances,  we  can  hardly  expect  private 
capital  to  take  the  necessary  chance  to 
build  anew  in  slum  areas.  But  private 
capital  will  come  out  of  hiding  to  earn 
interest  and  a  profit  on  remodeling  or 
renovation,  since  the  investment  is  less 
and  the  recovery  more  sure.  Therefore, 
if  blight  elimination  is  important,  every¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  encourage 
remodeling. 

Need  for  Relaxing  Building  Code  Rules 

In  general,  if  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  contemplated  for  an  old  structure 
will  improve  living  conditions,  building 
codes  should  be  sufficiently  relaxed  to 
allow  the  project  to  be  sound  econom¬ 
ically.  This  provision  should  especially 
apply  when  the  number  of  occupants 
are  to  be  reduced,  and  new  plumbing, 
new  oath  fixtures,  and  new  kitchens  are 
to  be  added.  If  such  an  attitude  is  not 
taken  by  those  drawing  and  administer¬ 
ing  building  codes,  the  present  disre¬ 
putable  conditions  will  continue.  The 
following  is  a  typical  example : 

This  particular  building,  located  in 
Chicago,  consisted  of  six  four-story- 
and-basement  connected  houses.  Al¬ 
though  over  sixty  years  old,  the  building 
was  still  sound  structurally.  It  was 
used  as  a  rooming  house  of  the  most 
undesirable  sort.  Rents  were,  of  course, 
ridiculously  low.  Occupants  averaged 
six  per  floor  per  house.  Only  three  of 
these  tenants,  those  in  the  two  rear 
rooms,  had  access  to  both  fire  exits. 

'  What  the  Plan  Called  For 

The  contemplated  plan  called  for  one 
apartment  per  floor:  long  living  room 
with  fireplace,  off  of  which  was  to  be 
a  sizeable  dinette,  a  kitchenette,  a  new 
bath  in  the  center,  and  in  the  rear  two 
bedrooms.  This  arrangement  would 
house  a  maximum  of  three  people  per 
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floor,  per  house,  instead  of  six.  The 
probable  average  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing  would  be  two  and  one-half  persons 
per  apartment. 

The  cost  of  remodeling,  as  planned — 
including  forced  ventilation  for  baths — 
called  for  an  expenditure  of  $60,000. 
The  Building  Department  of  the  City, 
however,  insisted  on  Code  observance 
to  the  letter.  This  meant  a  new  mason¬ 
ry  enclosure  around  inside  stairs.  It 
meant  further  new  slow-burning  doors 
at  all  entrances  to  apartments  and  new 
wire  lathe  and  plaster  on  the  basement 
and  first  floor  ceilings.  As  a  result,  the 
cost  was  increased  $12,000,  or  20  per 
cent  for  items  that  would  not  bring  in 
a  nickel  more  rent  nor  lower  fire  in¬ 
surance  rates  one  iota.  The  prospective 
buyer  naturally  refused  to  go  ahead 
with  the  work.  As  a  consequence,  the 
awful  rooming  house,  and  its  serious 
fire  hazard,  was  perpetuated. 

It  would  have  been  much  better  in  the 
situation  just  described  for  the  City  to 
require  no  structural  changes  nor  the 
addition  of  fire-resisting  doors  or  fire- 
resisting  materials,  since  after  all  the 
structure  was  not  to  be  enlarged  nor  the 
number  of  occupants  increased.  Two 
fire  exits  from  each  unit  were  already 
present,  and  living  conditions  in  general 
would  certainly  have  been  improved. 

The  requirement  that  all  baths  should 
have  windows  or  forced  ventilation  also 
works  a  hardship.  Undoubtedly  the  im¬ 
portant  reason  for  insisting  upon  out¬ 
side  baths  in  the  old  building  codes  was 
the  danger  of  sewer  gas.  With  modern 
plumbing  now  available,  this  require¬ 
ment  is  unnecessary.  How  many  bath¬ 
room  windows  are  ever  opened?  Light 
and  air  on  the  outside  of  a  structure 
are  necessary  for  bedrooms,  living 
rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  kitchens,  but 
a  bath  is  somewhat  different.  As  a  rule. 
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artificial  light  is  necessary  in  a  bath¬ 
room  even  though  there  is  a  window. 
Artificial  ventilation  is  fine  for  inside 
baths,  but  it  is  expensive  to  install  and 
to  operate. 

Plumbing  requirements  in  many  in¬ 
stances  increase  unnecessarily  the  cost 
of  remodeling.  Venting  could  be  sim¬ 
plified  and  stack  sizes  reduced.  This  is 
especially  true  in  single-family  resi¬ 
dences. 

Electric  wiring  costs  are  often  exces¬ 
sive,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
outlets  required. 

All  in  all,  building  commissioners 
should  be  as  lenient  as  possible  when¬ 
ever  remodeling  will  benefit  a  situation. 
Certainly  they  should  be  given  the 
power  to  exercise  discretion. 

Labor  Restrictions 

Labor  restrictions  and  requirements 
have  also  increased  construction  costs. 
For  instance,  in  Chicago  we  must  have 
three  coats  of  plaster.  Two  are  ample. 
Furthermore,  the  use  of  plaster  sub- 
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stitutes,  such  as  wall  boards,  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  Pre-assembled  sash  cannot  be 
purchased. 

To  erect  a  new  structure,  twenty- 
seven  different  subcontractors  must  be 
employed.  This  means  twenty-seven 
overheads  and  profits  to  be  paid  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  of  the  job.  This  is  a 
most  heavy  financial,  time-,  and  energy¬ 
consuming  load  for  a  small  building  to 
carry.  But  frankly,  so  long  as  we  in 
America  continue  to  work  under  the 
craft  system  of  building  construction, 
there  seems  to  be  no  solution. 

What  the  future  holds  in  opportunity 
for  making  the  most  of  remodeling  old 
and  outmoded  properties  rests  partially, 
of  course,  upon  how  far  some  of  the 
difficulties  pointed  out  and  others  can 
be  eased  or  eliminated.  The  National 
Emergency  seems  well  on  the  way  to¬ 
ward  forcing  the  issue  of  building  code 
and  labor  barriers.  But  even  if  it  does 
not,  the  resourceful  property  manager 
will  always  find  a  way  to  remodel,  and 
to  make  remodeling  pay. 
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No  property  manager  can  read  this  arti¬ 
cle  without  learning  something  he  did 
not  know  about  curing  plaster  troubles. 

Plaster  Repair  Hints 

By  George  S.  Baker 

Plaster  defects  in  walls  and  ceil-  ing  job  a  year  later,  and,  at  the  same 
ings  have  always  been  a  serious  prob-  time,  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
lem  for  property  managers,  primarily  cleaning  the  old  paper, 
because  proper  materials  and  methods 

have  not  been  employed  in  making  re-  Value  of  Doing  the  Job  Right 
pairs.  The  ordinary  maintenance  man  When  plaster  repairs  are  made,  suffi- 
or  plasterer  feels  that  repairing  a  cient  time  should  be  taken  to  do  the 
cracked  wall  or  ceiling  is  an  easy  job  job  right.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  requires  little  time  or  preparation,  again  that  a  little  extra  time  spent  in 
The  result  of  this  attitude  has  been  the  doing  the  job  properly  will  result  in 
continual  reoccurrence  of  cracks  which  a  considerable  long-run  saving  and  will 
were  not  properly  repaired  in  the  also  obviate  the  necessity  for  redoing 
beginning.  the  work. 

The  reappearance  of  these  plaster  Before  repairing  any  plaster  crack 
cracks,  particularly  in  painted  walls,  or  plaster  failure,  the  actual  cause  or 
frequently  requires  a  complete  redeco-  causes  of  the  difficulty  should  be  deter- 
rating  job  even  though  the  paint  itself  mined.  Only  after  this  has  been  done 
is  still  in  good  shape.  It  is  safe  to  say  should  any  repair  work  be  attempted, 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  annual  repaint-  Quite  often,  for  example,  a  crack  can 
ing  of  walls  is  caused  by  the  reoccur-  be  permanently  eliminated  if  a  metal 
rence  of  plaster  cracks  that  had  been  lath  “corner  right”  is  placed  in  the 
repaired  the  year  before.  An  extra  half  angle  where  two  walls  or  different  ma- 
hour  or  hour  spent  in  doing  the  repair  terials  join, 
job  properly  will  save  a  paint  job  next 
year  and  will  allow  the  periodic  washing  Materials 

of  the  surface  until  the  paint  film  itself  In  repairing  plaster,  one  of  the  most 
has  disintegrated.  Such  procedure,  of  common  mistakes  involves  the  use  of 
course,  will  result  in  a  considerable  even-  improper  materials.  Many  maintenance 
tual  saving  in  time  and  money.  What  is  men  use  plaster  of  Paris  in  making  all 
true  on  painted  walls  is  likewise  true  on  sorts  of  plaster  repairs.  This  is  bad 
papered  walls.  If  the  paper  hanger  does  practice.  Occasionally  if  the  crack  is 
not  remove  the  paper  over  the  plaster  very  small  and  the  painters  are  in  a 
crack  and  make  the  necessary  repairs  hurry  to  finish  the  decorating,  plaster 
before  repapering,  the  same  crack  will  of  Paris  may  be  used  inasmuch  as  it 
show  through  the  new  paper  in  a  short  dries  very  rapidly.  But  otherwise  the 
time.  This  will  necessitate  a  repaper-  use  of  this  material  should  be  avoided. 
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Plaster  of  Paris  dries  fast  and  hard, 
and  therefore  does  not  adhere  properly 
to  the  old  plaster.  As  a  result,  the  old 
crack  almost  inevitably  reappears.  Con¬ 
sequently,  regular  patching  plaster,  lime 
putty,  or  Swedish  putty  should  be  used 
because  these  materials  have  the  proper 
time  of  set  and  the  ability  to  adhere  to 
the  old  plaster. 

Recently  there  has  come  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  new  hydrated  finishing  lime, 
which  is  exceptionally  good  for  patch¬ 
ing.  For  patch  work  it  is  mixed  with 
one  part  of  dry  gauging  to  three  parts 
of  lime  putty  by  volume;  or  to  each 
twelve-quart  pail  of  putty  should  be 
added  two  quarts  of  water  and  all  of 
the  water  taken  up  with  gauging  plas¬ 
ter.  A  small  mixing  box  is  adequate  for 
patch  work.  For  a  large  repair  job,  a 
rough  coat  should  be  used  as  a  fill  in 
and  then  the  regular  finishing  plaster 
used  on  the  surface.  A  very  good  rough 
coat  can  be  made  from  a  mixture  of 
two-thirds  wood  fiber  plaster  and  one- 
third  sand. 

Hair  Cracks 

The  most  frequent  plaster  repair 
work  involves  very  small  cracks  called 
“hair  cracks.”  These  can  be  mended  by 
working  plaster  into  them  with  a  small 
brush.  It  is  also  possible  to  use  a  semi¬ 
heavy  mix  of  patching  plaster,  which 
should  be  scraped  over  the  cracks  with 
a  broad  putty  knife.  Another  method 
of  repair  that  may  be  used  is  that  of 
working  dry  patching  plaster  into  the 
cracks  and  then  brushing  the  filled 
cracks  with  a  wet  brush.  Putty  or 
plaster  of  Paris  should  not  be  used  in 
making  these  repairs.  It  is  possible  to 
use  Swedish  putty  in  filling  these 
cracks,  and  this  may  be  applied  by 
scraping  it  over  the  cracks  with  a  putty 
knife. 


Wall  and  Ceiling  Cracks 

Ordinary  walls  and  ceiling  cracks 
present  a  little  different  problem.  Too 
often  plasterers  attempt  to  repair  these 
cracks  by  the  same  methods  as  they 
use  to  repair  hair  cracks.  These  medi¬ 
um-sized  cracks  should  be  cut  out  deep 
enough  to  provide  anchorage,  wetted 
down  with  water,  and  then  smoothly 
filled  with  a  stiff  mix  of  patching 
plaster.  After  the  plaster  has  set,  any 
rough  surfaces  should  be  sandpapered 
smooth.  These  patches  must  be  sized, 
after  they  have  completely  dried,  to 
provide  a  uniform  surface  for  further 
decoration. 

It  is  occasionally  possible  in  repair¬ 
ing  these  cracks  for  the  plasterer  to 
“butter”  the  plaster  or  Swedish  putty 
into  the  crack  with  a  putty  knife,  rather 
than  having  to  cut  out  the  old  crack. 
The  choice  of  this  method,  of  course, 
would  depend  on  the  size  of  the  crack 
and  the  condition  of  the  plaster,  but  it 
is  not  a  recommended  procedure. 

Large  Plaster  Cracks 

The  large  plaster  cracks  offer  the 
greatest  problem  of  repair.  Too  often 
the  preparation  work  on  these  cracks 
is  inadequate,  the  cause  is  not  removed, 
and  the  same  crack  reappears  a  year 
later.  These  cracks  should  be  cut  out 
so  that  they  are  wider  at  the  lath  than 
on  the  surface.  If  this  is  done  the 
plaster  patch  as  it  hardens  will  lock 
itself  into  place.  The  plasterer  should 
be  certain  that  all  the  loose  plaster  is 
removed  from  wall  or  ceiling  around 
the  crack  before  the  patching  is  started. 
After  all  of  the  loose  plaster  is  removed, 
the  crack  must  then  be  dampened  to 
prevent  water  from  being  drawn  out  of 
the  patching  plaster.  A  very  liberal 
amount  of  water  should  be  used  in 
dampening  this  old  plaster  or  else 
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the  patch  will  be  completely  ineffective. 

These  large  cracks  should  be  patched 
with  two  applications  of  plaster  to  as¬ 
sure  the  best  job.  The  first  application, 
or  rough  coat,  should  be  made  so  that 
the  patch  does  not  come  out  quite  level 
with  the  surface,  that  is  within  one- 
eighth  inch,  and  the  patch  allowed  to  set 
for  at  least  sixty  minutes.  A  longer 
period  of  time,  however,  for  setting  is 
preferred.  Sometimes  it  is  wise  to  wet 
this  first  coat  again  to  make  certain 
that  all  the  water  will  not  be  drawn  out 
of  it  too  fast  by  the  old  plaster.  The 
second  application  should  be  of  finishing 
plaster.  After  it  has  set,  the  uneven 
edges,  or  knife  marks,  should  be  sand¬ 
papered  smooth  and  the  patch  sized  to 
equalize  the  suction. 

In  cracks  of  one-half  inch  or  more  it 
is  wise  to  cut  them  out  at  least  three- 
fourths  inch  to  an  inch  wider,  and  put 
in  a  piece  of  metal  lath;  then  patch 
in  the  manner  described  above. 

Large  Areas  of  Plaster  Repair 

In  making  the  repairs  on  areas  of 
two  feet  square  or  more  it  is  advisable 
to  use  wire  lath.  This  lath  should  be 
nailed  to  the  old  wood  lath  or  woven 
between  the  old  wood  lathes  to  assure 
proper  anchorage.  Wire  lath  requires 
a  three-coat  plaster  job — a  scratch  coat, 
a  brown  coat,  or  second  coat,  and  a 
finishing  coat.  This  operation  requires 
the  same  preparation  work  as  the  re¬ 
pair  of  large  plaster  cracks. 

‘  Whole  Ceilings  Or  Walls 

In  replastering  whole  ceilings  or 
walls  there  are  three  methods  which 
can  be  employed: 

(1)  Remove  all  the  old  plaster  and 
replaster  over  old  wood  lath. 

^2)  Remove  all  the  old  plaster,  nail 
wire  lath  or  plasterboard  to  the 
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old  wood  lath  and  studs,  and 
then  replaster. 

(3)  Do  not  remove  the  old  plaster, 
but  fasten  the  wire  lath  over  the 
old  plaster,  and  then  replaster. 

The  first  two  methods  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful  if  the  proper  plastering  job  is 
done.  Their  only  drawback  is  that  they 
are  more  costly  and  create  more  dirt 
than  the  third  method.  This  may  be 
a  consideration  in  an  occupied  apart¬ 
ment  or  store. 

The  third  method,  which  involves 
fastening  the  wire  lath  over  the  old 
plaster,  sometimes  causes  difficulties. 
If  the  old  plaster  should  come  loose  at 
a  later  date,  the  wire  lath  may  be  badly 
strained  by  the  additional  weight.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  wire  lath  is  properly  an¬ 
chored  to  the  joists,  this  should  not  be 
much  of  a  problem.  It  is  a  far  less  dirty 
method  of  putting  on  a  new  ceiling,  and 
somewhat  less  expensive. 

Thickness  of  Plaster 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  the 
thickness  of  plaster  which  is  required 
over  wood  lath  and  over  wire  lath.  The 
two  types  of  lath  represent  different 
conditions  and  a  different  thickness  cf 
plaster  is  required  for  each.  In  experi¬ 
ments  carried  on  by  the  Gypsum  As¬ 
sociation,  they  have  arrived  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requirements: 

The  recommended  minimum  thick¬ 
ness  of  plaster  over  wood  lath,  meas¬ 
ured  from  the  face  of  the  lath  to  the 
finished  plastered  surface,  is  one-half 
inch  thick.  The  same  plaster  applied 
only  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness  is  very  apt  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
Plaster  one-half  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
has  a  tensile  strength  value  33j4  per 
cent  higher  than  plaster  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  unsatisfactory  work  result- 
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ing  in  cracks  running  through  the  base 
coat  has  been  on  plaster  three-eighths 
inch  or  less  in  thickness. 

Generally,  plaster  three-eighths  inch 
in  thickness,  even  though  properly 
sanded,  does  not  have  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  slight  movements  that  might 
occur  in  the  building  structure.  Move¬ 
ments  that  may  crack  three-eighths 
inch  plaster  may  not  be  great  enough 
to  crack  plaster  one-half  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

It  is  easy  to  determine  the  thickness 
on  the  job  by  requiring  grounds  to  be 
set  so  as  to  provide  not  less  than  the 
desired  thickness  of  plaster  over  the 
face  of  the  lath,  and  then  insisting  that 
the  plasterer  use  a  straight  edge,  using 
the  grounds  as  guides.  On  ceilings  and 
walls,  or  partitions,  where  grounds  are 
not  used,  specify  that  plaster  screeds 
be  used,  set  so  as  to  provide  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  plaster  wanted. 

The  standard  thickness  of  plaster  on 
metal  or  wire  lath  is  five-eighths  inch 
measured  from  the  face  of  the  lath  to 
the  finished  plastered  surface.  Five- 
eighths  inch  is  the  minimum  on  this 
type  of  lath,  because,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  less  than  that  thickness 
cannot  be  applied  and  a  uniform,  level 
surface  obtained.  This  is  because  the 
lath  is  more  or  less  flexible  and  a  strong 
scratch  coat  must  be  applied  to  stiffen 
the  lath.  The  scratch  coat  must  be 
allowed  to  set  before  the  brown  or 
second  coat  is  applied.  If  sufficient  time 
is  permitted  for  the  scratch  coat  to  set 
firm  and  hard  before  the  brown  coat  is 
applied,  part  of  the  excess  water  used 
in  mixing  shall  have  had  time  to  evap¬ 
orate.  The  drier  scratch  coat  thus  ob¬ 
tained  provides  suction  for  the  brown 
coat  which  has  two  advantages: 

1.  It  increases  the  bond  between  the 
two  coats,  and 
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2.  It  increases  the  strength  of  the 
brown  coat.  The  second  coat,  or 
brown  coat,  should  be  uniformly 
heavy  to  take  care  of  any  uneven¬ 
ness  which  might  be  present  in  the 
first  or  scratch  coat. 

White-Coat  Plaster  Trouble 

In  some  buildings  a  condition  exists 
where  the  white-coat  plaster  or  “fin¬ 
ish”  coat  is  sheared  from  the  base 
coat  by  the  formation  of  bulges  and 
eventually  collapses.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  has  studied 
these  conditions  thoroughly  because  the 
Government  has  had  this  trouble  in 
many  of  its  buildings.  After  several 
years  of  conducting  surveys  and  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  cause  of  white-coat 
plaster  troubles,  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
trouble  generally  has  been  caused  by 
the  unhydrated  magnesia  in  the  finish¬ 
ing  lime  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
white  coat. 

This  white  lime  is  made  from  a 
dolomitic  limestone  which  is  burned  to 
produce  a  dolomitic  quicklime.  In  the 
past  when  this  lime  has  been  hydrated 
at  the  plant  the  calcium  oxide  of  the 
dolomitic  quicklime  has  readily  hy¬ 
drated,  but  the  magnesium  oxide,  which 
is  also  present  in  equal  molecular  pro¬ 
portions,  has  hydrated  more  slowly. 
Consequently,  the  products  manufac¬ 
tured  have  contained  relatively  large 
amounts  of  free  unhydrated  magnesium 
oxide.  When  the  lime  is  made  into 
putty  and  applied  to  the  wall  a  small 
amount  of  this  unhydrated  magnesium 
oxide  hydrates,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is 
left  unhydrated.  In  the  course  of  time 
this  magnesium  oxide  gradually  hy¬ 
drates  from  the  moisture  in  the  air, 
which  condenses  on  walls  and  ceilings. 
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Inasmuch  as  this  hydration  is  attended 
by  a  marked  expansion,  sufficient  forces 
are  set  up  to  separate  the  white  coat 
from  the  base  coat,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  bulges  form. 

The  manufacturers  of  such  limes  are 
now  manufacturing  a  dolomitic  lime 
which  is  more  completely  hydrated  and 
which  will  not  cause  such  trouble.  They 
state  that  the  material  is  at  least  92  per 
cent  hydrated.  The  unhydrated  balance 
of  8  per  cent  is  calcium  oxide  plus  mag¬ 
nesium  oxide. 

Since  moisture  is  the  primary  cause 
of  the  formation  of  bulges,  it  is  possible 
to  remove  the  plaster  from  a  wall  or 
ceiling  by  thoroughly  wetting  the  wall 
or  ceiling  with  water  sprayed  from  a 
small  pressure  sprayer.  In  most  cases, 
this  will  cause  large  sections  of  the 
white  coat  to  expand  and  break  away 
from  the  base  coat.  The  areas  which  do 
not  break  away  will  be  softened  and 
may  be  mechanically  removed.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  latter  case,  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  injury  to  the  base  coat. 
After  the  base  coat  has  become  dry  a 
new  white  coat  may  be  applied.  This  is 
a  rather  tedious  and  costly  method  of 
repair,  but  some  cases  arise  when  this 
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procedure  only  can  be  followed  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Summation 

In  summing  up  plaster  repair  hints, 
there  are  several  principles  that  should 
be  remembered.  First,  the  job  should 
be  done  carefully  and  unhurriedly.  In¬ 
vestigation  as  to  the  causes  of  each 
plaster  crack  should  be  made  to  enable 
the  plasterer  to  make  the  proper  repair 
and  to  do  the  necessary  preparation 
work.  Second,  the  proper  patching  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  used.  Regardless  of 
how  much  preparation  work  has  been 
done,  if  the  proper  materials  are  not 
used,  the  job  will  be  a  failure.  Third, 
the  proper  method,  or  procedure,  of 
repair  should  be  followed  for  various 
types  of  plaster  cracks.  Even  though 
the  above  mentioned  recommendations 
have  received  the  fullest  attention,  if 
the  plasterer  attempts  to  repair  a  crack 
by  not  using  the  metal  lath  where  it 
should  be  used,  or  does  not  wet  the  old 
plaster  before  putting  in  new,  all  the 
time  that  may  be  spent  and  proper  ma¬ 
terials  that  may  be  used  will  not  make 
a  satisfactory  job.  The  chain  is  only 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 


Here  is  an  inspirational  article,  but  more 
than  that  it  is  an  article  to  make  every 
property  manager  think  of  tomorrow. 


Future  of  Real  Estate  Management 

By  H.  Walter  Craves,  C.  P.  M. 


V\/ere  the  writer  to  ask  each  of 
the  readers  of  this  article  what  mental 
image  arises  when  the  term  “Property 
Management”  is  mentioned,  there 
would  be  as  many  pictures  as  there  are 
types  of  real  property.  Some  readers 
would  see  office  buildings,  others  large 
apartment  buildings,  still  others  would 
think  of  loft  or  industrial  buildings. 
Many  would  think  of  private  homes  or 
groups  of  houses.  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment,  however,  includes  all  of  these. 
It  is  a  field  that  covers  the  wide  field 
of  all  real  properties  of  every  kind.  It 
is  limited  only  that  it  covers  real  prop¬ 
erty  as  contrasted  with  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  It  contemplates  care  of  the  third 
of  the  prime  necessities  of  life:  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  whether  that  shel¬ 
ter  is  the  home  of  a  person,  a  business, 
an  office,  or  an  industry.  It  is  not  the 
writer’s  intention  to  spend  time  on  em¬ 
phasizing  any  one  kind  of  real  estate. 
The  problems  met  are  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  one  of  degree.  The 
large  building  that  houses  hundreds  of 
workers  or  offices  or  houses  has  the 
same  problems  that  has  the  building 
that  houses  one,  for  each  is  interested 
in  maintaining  an  adequate  return  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

Evolution  of  Real  Estate  Management 

Real  estate  management  has  been 
showing  a  steady  evolutionary  process 
from  the  day  the  first  building  was 


erected  instead  of  dug.  It  has  been 
slowly  changing  into  a  science  as  exact 
as  any  of  the  sciences.  Just  as  many 
of  the  duties  of  the  home,  such  as  sew¬ 
ing  and  preserving  and  weaving,  have 
been  taken  from  the  hands  of  mother 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
could  do  them  better  and  cheaper,  so 
have  the  duties  of  caring  for  real  prop¬ 
erty  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  the 
owner  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
specialist.  The  transfer  from  mother  to 
factory  has  been  much  faster,  however, 
because  a  selling  job  has  been  done  on 
her.  Real  estate  management  has  yet  to 
do  its  selling  job. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  the 
management  of  all  real  estate  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  owner  does  not  by  any 
means  show  that  ownership  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  acme  of  success.  Any  city 
hall,  any  store  and  dwelling,  any  small 
manufacturing  plant,  any  building  in 
fact  occupied  by  an  owner  cries  for 
proper  management  unless  the  owner 
has  taken  the  time  to  study  the  science 
of  management  or  has  so  much  money 
that  he  can  spend  and  pay  with  no 
thought  of  cost.  It  would  be  better  for 
an  owner  to  pay  rent  for  his  own  home 
to  a  man  who  knows  how  to  manage 
real  estate  and  have  him  care  for  that 
property,  than  to  let  the  ravages  of 
time  take  the  toll  that  is  paid  annually 
to  economic  and  functional  obsolescence 
and  depreciation. 
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Kinds  of  Management  Work  Performed 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  management.  This  is  no 
place  to  dissect  it.  Enough  is  to  recall 
that  good  management  is  interested  in 
maintaining  an  adequate  return  over 
as  long  a  period  of  time  as  possible 
without  destroying  the  capital  value  of 
the  property.  In  management,  two 
kinds  of  activities  are  performed,  those 
that  are  largely  repetitive — those  which 
are  performed  time  and  time  again; 
and  those  that  require  resourceful 
minds,  intelligent  judgment,  and  initi¬ 
ative.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
faster  intelligent  management  using 
both  of  these  kinds  of  work  is  made 
available,  and  sold,  to  the  owners  of 
real  property,  the  longer  will  become 
the  useful  life  of  all  real  property  and 
the  higher  the  average  net  income  over 
that  longer  life. 

In  attempting  to  forecast  the  future, 
we  cannot  ask  too  often,  “What  has 
happened?”  There  are  those  who  hold 
that  to  be  visionary  is  to  be  impractical. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  prac¬ 
tical  than  vision,  nothing  more  im¬ 
practical  than  to  keep  one’s  eyes  and 
mind  glued  to  the  place  where  one 
stands  or  from  remembering  the  place 
one  has  trod.  Let  us  consider  then 
“What  has  happened?”  in  real  estate 
management. 

Real  Estate  in  the  1920's 

Time  was  not  so  long  ago  when  real 
estate  men  were  too  busy  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  t^ie  management  of  real  es¬ 
tate.  During  the  ’20’s,  men  interested 
in  real  estate  were  too  busy  making 
sales  and  so-called  big  deals  to  take 
time  to  manage  properties.  Rental  ac¬ 
counts  in  real  estate  brokers’  offices 
were  depleted  and  no  effort  was  made 
to  replace  the  losses.  At  the  same  time 
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other  changes  were  happening.  Mer¬ 
gers  were  taking  place,  tremendous 
buildings  were  built  to  house  big  busi¬ 
ness.  Office  buildings  and  apartment 
buildings  were  reaching  to  the  sky. 
Standards  of  living  increased  rapidly 
causing  an  increase  in  demand  for  in¬ 
creased  services.  Then  came  the  al¬ 
ready  much  discussed  depression,  sales 
stopped,  and  almost  at  once  everyone 
in  any  way  interested  in  any  phase  of 
real  estate  set  himself  up  as  a  manager 
and  began  to  build  up  a  rental  account 
and  put  “Property  Management”  on  his 
letterhead  and  front  window.  If  he 
couldn’t  keep  an  office,  he  secured  a 
position  as  “Manager”  of  an  apartment 
or  other  building.  This  was  mark-time 
management. 

It  can  be  said  without  reservation 
that  many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  type 
of  management  that  followed  in  the 
’30’s  were  the  result  of  lack  of  adequate 
management  both  during  the  ’20’s  and 
the  following  decade.  In  those  two  dec¬ 
ades,  we  had  much  so-called  manage¬ 
ment  that  was  of  this  temporary  na¬ 
ture.  We  all  well  remember  the  specu¬ 
lative  management  of  the  ’20’s;  it  was 
of  a  mushroom  nature ;  it  was  built  for 
a  day.  No  plan  had  been  made  to  pre¬ 
pare  adequately  for  the  future.  Every 
penny  that  could  be  taken  from  the 
building  during  the  inflationary  years 
of  expanding  credits  was  used  to  con¬ 
struct  other  buildings  or  buy  equities 
in  existing  constructions.  That  day 
ended  with  the  slow  (at  first),  then 
more  rapid,  transfer  of  real  estate  to 
institutional  ownership.  During  the 
’30’s  the  “get  under  cover”  management 
that  the  writer  has  mentioned  was  no 
less  of  a  temporary  matter.  It  was  to 
last  until  we  “turned  the  corner”  of  the 
depression.  During  those  ten  years 
that  followed  that  period  of  rapid  de- 
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Nation,  changes  in  management  became 
frequent.  In  the  frenzied  struggle  to 
keep  lowered  income,  in  the  face  of  re¬ 
duced  rentals  and  increased  vacancy, 
from  dropping  below  costs  of  operation 
and  fixed  charges,  management  was 
cast  into  the  ash  pile  either  because  it 
was  considered  a  useless  expense  or 
because  it  was  blamed  for  the  reduced 
income. 

Courses  in  Management 

Schools  in  the  meantime  had  started 
courses  in  management.  Institutions 
or  real  estate  boards  began  to  talk 
about  the  science  of  management  but 
their  courses  were  only  poorly  attended. 
Men  during  good  times  were  too  busy 
making  deals  and  during  had  times  too 
busy  making  a  living  to  attend  classes. 
As  a  result,  men  calling  themselves 
managers  were  performing  only  that 
part  of  management  that  was  repeti¬ 
tive.  That  was  not  management — that 
was  rent  collecting.  Oh  yes,  roofs  were 
repaired,  boilers  were  kept  in  opera¬ 
tion,  repairs  were  made  if  tenants 
threatened  to  vacate  but  there  was  no 
resourcefulness,  no  initiative,  no  judg¬ 
ment  used.  Only  one  of  the  two  kinds 
of  work  required  in  management  was 
being  performed. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
future?  What  good  does  it  do  to  ask 
“What  has  happened?”  We  are  head¬ 
ing  on  the  same  path  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  Again  sales  are  being  made  eas¬ 
ily,  largely  because  of  easy  financing. 
Persons  and  capital  fed  up  only  a  few 
years  ago  with  real  estate  are  now 
clamoring  for  real  estate.  Loft  build¬ 
ings  in  New  York  City  which  only  a 
short  time  ago  were  all  too  vacant, 
have  been  and  are  being  sold.  Apart¬ 
ment  buildings  and  smaller  hotels  are 
changing  hands.  Real  estate  bonds  that 


were  purchased  in  order  to  take  title 
to  buildings  were  sold  at  prices  that  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  seemed  al¬ 
most  fantastic.  Private  homes,  too,  have 
felt  the  increased  activity.  Real  estate 
of  most  classes  has  been  passing  rapid¬ 
ly  from  institutional  to  private  owner¬ 
ship,  varying  in  extent  in  different  lo¬ 
calities  according  to  the  amount  of  de¬ 
fense  activity  in  the  respective  loca¬ 
tions. 

Overlooking  of  Management 

Forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  pur¬ 
chasers  of  previous  experiences,  easy 
terms,  and  the  feeling  of  security  and 
value  in  the  ownership  of  real  estate 
have  all  been  given  the  credit.  There 
was  one  contributing  factor  that  has 
escaped  notice.  Management  has  played 
too  important  a  part  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked.  Yet  it  has  been.  The  writer  is 
persuaded  that  this  is  management’s 
greatest  fault.  It  has  done  a  great  job 
working  day  after  day  to  put  real  estate 
in  condition  where  it  could  attract  pur¬ 
chasers,  and  sales  have  been  made. 
That  is  the  culmination  of  perfect  man¬ 
agement,  taking  a  sick  property,  mak¬ 
ing  it  well,  and  finding  a  parent  for  it. 
Yes,  management  has  done  a  good  job 
in  spite  of  itself  for  the  owner  it  rep¬ 
resented,  but  it  has  failed  to  sell  itself. 
It  is,  because  of  that,  persona  non  grata. 

Looking  at  the  Record 

Again  let  us  ask,  “What  has  hap¬ 
pened?”  Let  us  look  at  the  record.  In¬ 
stitutions  have  decided  to  put  sales 
through  that  would  stick :  long-term 
mortgages,  moderate  interest  rates, 
reasonable  amortization.  These  pay¬ 
ments  together  with  taxes  and  insur¬ 
ance  deposits  are  paid  monthly.  This 
has  been  a  splendid  plan,  but  what  of 
management?  If  there  is  justification 
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for  regular  payments  as  have  been 
secured,  there  is  reason  to  demand 
regular  repairs,  a  definite  set  up  for 
replacements,  a  positive  demand  for 
good  management  to  keep  down  as 
much  as  possible  the  toll  of  time  in  de¬ 
preciation,  obsolescence,  and  changes  in 
neighborhoods.  In  the  present  plan, 
mortgagees  are  gambling  on  the  rate 
of  amortization  being  more  rapid  than 
the  items  just  mentioned,  for,  during 
the  life  of  the  long-term  mortgages,  at 
least  one  new  roof  will  have  to  go  on, 
one  new  boiler  installed,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  equipment,  particularly  in 
apartment  buildings,  such  as  gas  ranges, 
fixtures,  refrigeration,  and  hardwood 
floors  which  have  already  been  reduced 
in  thickness  by  many  sandings.  Of 
course,  it  is  elemental  that  “figures  do 
not  lie,”  but  a  list  of  figures  is  inactive. 
An  intelligent  financial  set-up  of  any 
building,  large  or  small,  cannot  force 
itself  upon  a  building.  Management 
must  correlate  the  two  and  manage¬ 
ment  has  yet  to  sell  this  idea  to  even 
the  purchaser,  much  less  the  mortgagee 
of  a  piece  of  property. 

Forgetting  by  Agency  Management 

The  writer  said  a  moment  ago  that 
capital  and  individuals  have  forgotten 
that  they  had  a  sorry  experience  pre¬ 
viously.  They  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  have  forgotten.  Agency  manage¬ 
ment  is  forgetting  ;  forgetting  how  hard 
they  tried  for  management  business 
when  they  were  not  making  sales,  and 
how  again  when  sales  are  coming 
easier,  buildings  are  left  to  run  them¬ 
selves.  Again,  only  the  repetitive  part 
of  management  is  being  performed.  No 
longer  do  they  have  time  to  spend  on 
anything  but  “big  deals.”  This,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  is  a  dangerous 
practice.  Management  cannot  be  con- 
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sidered  a  safe  haven  to  turn  to  in  times 
of  no  sales,  nor  a  thing  to  fiee  from  in 
time  of  easy  sales.  Management  is 
needed  by  real  estate  in  good  times 
and  bad;  it  must  level  off  the  peaks  of 
good  times,  and  fill  in  the  valleys  of 
bad,  if  the  capital  investment  is  to  be 
preserved  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Temporary  management  will  mean  a 
constant  succession  of  periods  of  trans¬ 
fer  back  to  institutional  ownership  for 
rehabilitation.  Good  management  using 
the  crest  of  good  times  to  prepare  for 
bad  will  prevent  that.  This  kind  of 
forgetting  makes  us  illiterates;  for  to 
use  an  expression  the  Defense  Housing 
Co-ordinator  used  in  another  connection 
when  addressing  the  Mortgage  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  in  New  York  recently, 
“we  can’t  read  nor  write.”  We  can  nei¬ 
ther  read  the  past,  nor  write  the  future. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  writer  re¬ 
fuses  to  sell  because  he  wants  to  retain 
a  management  business.  As  stated 
previously,  to  sell  a  property  is  the 
crowning  success  of  management. 
There  is  only  one  reason  why  the  sale 
of  properties  should  mean  the  loss  of 
management.  The  individual  owner 
needs  management  as  well  as,  or  more 
than,  the  institution,  and  if  yours  is 
real  management  instead  of  rent  col¬ 
lecting,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the 
individual  owner,  nor  an  owning  insti¬ 
tution,  to  change  managers  than  to 
change  superintendents  or  janitors  or 
porters.  We  must  be  furnishing  a  serv¬ 
ice  worthy  of  the  name  management 
and  then  be  in  a  position  to  sell  that 
service  as  readily  as  our  sales  depart¬ 
ments  have  sold  the  building.  If  we 
can’t  sell  the  need  for  management,  we 
are  hurting  real  estate. 

Separation  of  Real  Estate  Services 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  need 
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for  management  can  be  sold  is  in  the 
hands  of  real  estate  firms  themselves. 
There  must  be  a  separation  of  three 
services :  leasing ;  management ;  mainte¬ 
nance;  and  compensation  for  each  of 
them.  The  writer  is  speaking  now  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  work  of  agency  man¬ 
agement.  There  is  no  reason  why  be¬ 
cause  payment  is  made  for  one  of  these 
services  that  the  other  two  should  be 
thrown  in.  The  writer  realizes  that  here 
he  treads  on  dangerous  ground.  Never¬ 
theless,  even  more  should  be  said.  If  a 
person  is  a  leasing  expert,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  agree  to  take  his 
fee  over  the  period  of  the  lease  and 
then  have  to  agree  to  collect  the  rent  in 
order  to  assure  himself  of  getting  his 
fee.  If  he  is  the  finest  rent  collector  or 
maintenance  engineer  in  the  world,  he 
is  foolish  to  imagine  he  is  a  manage¬ 
ment  expert.  Unless  he  has  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  manager;  unless  he  is 
willing  to  protect  as  well  as  represent 
an  owner;  unless  he  is  willing  to  spend 
hours  and  years  of  study;  unless  he 
can  lift  his  eyes  from  his  desk  and  look 
at  his  work  in  perspective  to  visualize 
where  the  property  he  is  managing  is 
headed,  what  decentralization,  depreci¬ 
ation,  obsolescence  are  doing  to  it;  un¬ 
less  these  and  many  other  character¬ 
istics  are  his,  he  should  stop  fooling 
himself  and  hurting  the  real  estate  pro¬ 
fession  by  calling  himself  a  manage¬ 
ment  man.  Better  by  far  for  all  parties 
if  he  would  get  out  of  the  business  and 
spend  his  time  doing  the  thing  he  is 
equipped  to  do,  whether  it  be  selling, 
maintenance,  or  leasing. 

This  is  no  place  to  discuss  owner 
management  versus  agency  manage¬ 
ment,  but  what  has  just  been  said  is 
the  greatest  evil  of  agency  manage¬ 
ment.  Real  estate  offices  not  qualified 
to  manage  take  leasing  commissions  in 
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installments  and,  by  calling  rent  col¬ 
lecting  management,  cast  a  reflection 
on  the  profession  that  is  doing  more  to 
tear  down  the  value  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  than  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management  has  done  to  build  it  up. 
Would  that  there  were  space  here  to 
tell  the  advantages  that  the  agency 
office  with  a  real  management  organi¬ 
zation  has  over  the  owner  as  a  man¬ 
ager.  The  greater  experience,  the  fuller 
departmentalized  organization,  the  bet¬ 
ter  chance  to  compare  building  with 
building,  section  with  section,  the 
greater  purchasing  power,  the  greater 
ease  in  using  the  best  in  every  man 
by  making  him  a  specialist  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  management  for  real 
management  are  all  things  to  be  sold 
to  owners. 

Management  Control  Over  Leases 

When  we  say  that  leasing  must  be 
separated  from  management,  we  of 
course  do  not  mean  that  the  latter  shall 
have  no  say  about  the  former.  Manage¬ 
ment  must  control  all  leases  drawn.  A 
lease  that  is  drawn  with  no  thought 
save  one  of  commission  is  a  detriment 
to  all  real  estate.  Consider,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  lease  drawn  for  a  longer  term 
than  should  be  used,  without  thought 
about  increasing  value  or  costs;  or  a 
percentage  lease  drawn  in  periods  of 
inflation  at  a  minimum  rental  of  all 
the  traffic  will  bear.  Such  a  lease  as 
the  latter  must  certainly  result  in  the 
failure  of  the  tenant  as  soon  as  the 
wave  has  passed.  Management  you  will 
recall  is  to  protect,  as  well  as  represent, 
an  owner,  and  one  of  the  ways  this  can 
be  done  is  to  safeguard  as  much  as 
possible  the  stability  of  tenants.  Man¬ 
agement  does  this  by  protecting  a  ten¬ 
ant  against  unscrupulous  leasing  sales¬ 
men,  by  bearing  constantly  in  mind 
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that  owner  and  tenant  are  partners. 

Such  protection,  too,  will  help  stave 
off  the  threat  in  the  background  that 
will  hurt  real  estate  of  all  classes.  The 
writer  refers,  of  course,  to  rent  control 
legislation.  How  can  this  be  done? 
First,  the  property  manager  should  stop 
doing  things  to  make  tenants  jittery; 
changing  leases  without  thought  from 
term  to  monthly  ones;  inserting  with¬ 
out  reason  sale  clauses  or  other  break¬ 
ing  clauses;  raising  rents  without  rea¬ 
son  or  justification.  Second,  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  should  make  no  move 
without  considering  good  will  and  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  action  is  necessary 
and  in  line  with  a  long-term  policy. 
The  threat  of  rent  control,  therefore, 
does  not  require  inaction,  but  thought¬ 
ful  action. 

Maintenance  always  requires  con¬ 
stant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  man¬ 
agement.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  “no”  to 
a  tenant  in  periods  of  good  times  that, 
if  long-view  management  is  not  used, 
a  property  will  deteriorate  faster  dur¬ 
ing  such  times  than  in  a  tenants’  mark¬ 
et.  The  writer  repeats  that  manage¬ 
ment  fills  its  barns  at  hay-time.  It 
prepares  during  good  times  to  get  hay 
to  feed  its  buildings  during  times  of 
famine.  Heady  maintenance  permits 
a  slow  but  steady  metamorphosis  from 
things  that  were  to  things  that  are  de¬ 
sired. 

Decentralization 

Decentralization  is  a  subject  that 
'shall  only  be  touched  upon  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  This  'is  not  evidence,  however, 
that  the  writer  thinks  decentralization 
is  unimportant.  To  the  contrary,  the 
writer  feels  that  management,  partic¬ 
ularly  that  interested  primarily  in  the 
apartment  and  housing  field,  has  over¬ 
looked  it  too  long.  It  has  been  left  too 


much  to  commercial  management.  Have 
you  considered  the  inroads  that  the  so- 
called  “Garden  type”  of  apartment  has 
made  on  the  skyscraper  apartment,  or 
the  encroachments  that  the  row  house 
in  the  suburbs,  and  even  the  farm,  have 
made  on  the  urban  dwelling?  A  man¬ 
ager  of  a  single  house,  or  shop,  or  office 
in  a  section  is  vitally  interested  in  that 
entire  section,  and  must  work  to  main¬ 
tain  that  section  at  as  high  a  standard 
as  possible  to  overcome  the  pull  of  de¬ 
centralization. 

Immediately  following  the  present 
emergency,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
change  of  centralization:  a  decentrali¬ 
zation  from  the  present  so-called  de¬ 
fense  areas  back  to  the  places  from 
which  those  defense  workers  have  come. 
This  will  present  two  tremendous  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  first,  of  course,  will  be  the  con¬ 
struction  of  housing  to  take  the  place 
of  the  workers’  old  houses,  and,  be¬ 
cause  their  standard  of  living  has  been 
raised  while  away,  they  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  living  quarters  in 
their  old  home-town  unless  those  who 
are  now  managing  real  estate  in  those 
non-defense  areas  are  preparing  for 
them.  Charles  F.  Palmer,  Defense 
Housing  Co-ordinator,  recently  made 
the  statement  that  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  the  country  will  require 
as  many  as  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  houses  annually  in  districts 
not  in  the  defense  areas. 

The  second  post-emergency  problem 
will,  of  course,  be  in  the  areas  that  are 
now  booming.  If  the  present  govern¬ 
mental  housing,  which  shall  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  moment,  is  kept  at  a  high¬ 
er  standard  of  repair  and  condition 
than  real  estate  owned  by  private  capi¬ 
tal,  as  defense  workers  move  out  to  go 
back  home,  other  persons  will  move  in 
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from  privately-owned  properties.  This 
will  change  what  are  now  excellent  resi¬ 
dential  sections  into  blight  areas.  Thus, 
when  the  present  emergency  passes,  a 
new  emergency  will  loom.  We,  as  prop¬ 
erty  managers,  must  steel  ourselves  to 
prepare  for  these  jobs  when  peace 
breaks  upon  us. 

Competition  of  Government  Housing 

No  discussion  of  this  kind  could  be 
complete  without  mention  of  a  compe¬ 
tition  that  is  shining  so  large  on  the 
horizon  that  we  can  well  take  note  of 
it  before  it  consumes  us.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  construction  of  housing 
of  every  kind  by  governmental  agen¬ 
cies.  Roland  R.  Randal,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate 
Board  and  now  head  of  Philadelphia’s 
Local  Housing  Authority,  is  the  writ¬ 
er’s  authority  for  saying  there  are  no 
less  than  fourteen  separate  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Government 
now  building  housing,  and  even  he  is 
not  sure  he  has  named  them  all.  Sub¬ 
sidized  housing,  particularly,  is  the 
greatest  challenge  ever  handed  to  pri¬ 
vate  management.  Unless  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  private  capital  follows  the 
able  cry  of  men  like  Arthur  W.  Binns 
and  finds  the  way  to  fill  the  demand  of 
all  types  of  housing,  whether  it  be  for 
building  to  house  families,  businesses, 
factories,  or  what  not,  the  Government 
will  provide  such  housing,  and  not  for 
today,  not  for  a  defense  period,  but  for 
all  time.  Similarly,  if  qualified  man¬ 
agement  cannot  be  found  to  care  for 
it  after  it  is  erected,  the  Government 
will  furnish  that  service  too. 

Mr.  Binns  has  shown  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  low-cost  housing  field  can  be 
entered  safely  and  profitably  by  private 
capital  under  certain  limitations.  In 
competition  with  low-cost  government¬ 


al  housing,  private  venture  is  handi¬ 
capped  because  it  carries  no  power  of 
condemnation,  and  no  tax  exemption, 
to  say  nothing  of  governmental  subsidy. 
The  low-cost  housing  field,  however, 
offers  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
capital  which  is  craving  for  new  forms 
of  investment.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
only  be  operated  profitably,  if  managed 
correctly.  It  forms  a  magnificent  fu¬ 
ture  for  management  to  devise  the  plan 
to  proceed,  as  well  as  the  plan  to  op¬ 
erate.  Here  surely  is  an  undercrowded 
field  of  endeavor.  It  is  limited  only  by 
our  ability  to  assemble  the  pieces  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  effort 
felt. 

P.W.R. 

Should  you  feel  that  this  phase  of 
governmental  activity  is  temporary ; 
and  that  it  will  end  with  the  Defense 
Era  as  did  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation  and  the 
housing  built  by  the  United  States  Ship¬ 
ping  Board  during  the  last  world  war, 
your  attention  is  directed  to  a  new  and 
by  no  means  unsavory  addition  to  the 
list  of  alphabetical  agencies.  The  writer 
refers  to  the  P.W.R. :  The  Public  Works 
Reserve.  This  is  really  planned  P.W.A., 
although  it  is  a  department  of  the 
F.W.A.  (Federal  Works  Agency).  This 
is  brand  new  and  some  readers  of  this 
article  may  not  have  heard  of  it.  You 
will,  however,  in  the  months  to  come. 
This  agency  is  now  making  a  long-range 
study  to  develop  a  list  of  public  work 
projects  soundly  needed  by  cities  and 
states  to  prevent  large-scale  unemploy¬ 
ment  following  the  present  defense 
emergency. 

The  Government  has  been  in  the 
building-of-housing  business  for  only  a 
short  time,  but  ife  has  learned  rapidly. 
It  had  the  money,  the  will,  and  the  urge 
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to  do  so.  When  it  first  started  its  large- 
scale  housing  program,  it  had  no  large- 
scale  housing  managers  to  call  upon  in 
the  quantity  it  needed,  so  it  began  to 
train  them  and  an  excellent  job  it  did 
too.  The  resulting  set-up  is  worthy  of 
any  manager’s  study.  As  you  know, 
the  present  pattern  is  formed  on  the 
basis  of  sixty  years.  But  what,  you  ask, 
will  be  left  at  the  end  of  sixty  years: 
A  project  that  has  lived  its  life  and 
one  to  be  torn  down  for  parking  lots? 
What  about  depreciation,  obsolescence, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  that  time  ex¬ 
acts? 

Would  that  it  were  possible  for  each 
of  us  to  live  to  see  for  ourselves  the 
answers  to  those  questions.  The  present 
set-up  provides  that  those  properties 
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will  be  in  the  same  condition  then  as 
now.  If  a  roof  has  to  be  replaced  every 
fifteen  years,  they  will  have  four  new 
roofs,  the  fourth  roof  going  on  sixty 
years  from  now.  If  the  life  of  a  refrig¬ 
erator  is  ten  years,  there  will  be  six 
refrigerators,  the  last  one  being  a  2001- 
year  model.  This  is  also  to  be  followed 
in  connection  with  everything  and  every 
part  of  every  building.  That,  readers, 
is  management,  and  that  leaves  only 
such  things  to  worry  about  as  changing 
trends,  decentralization,  and  changing 
neighborhoods.  It  should  be  stressed 
that  a  large-scale  house  project,  man¬ 
aged  as  the  present  set-up  provides,  will 
have  a  tremendous  pull  against  those 
changes.  How  much,  of  course,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 
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Fluorescent  Lighting 

Light  by  fluorescence  is  the 
most  recent  major  development  in  the 
lighting  field.  It  has  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  to  retail  merchants  and  to 
manufacturers  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  merchandising  appeal  and  of 
efficiency.  While  there  are  a  number  of 
technical  limitations  on  its  use  from 
the  property  management  viewpoint 
these  factors  of  display  and  efficiency 
make  it  necessary  that  every  property 
manager  be  familiar  with  fluorescent 
lighting,  its  limitations,  and  with  its 
effect  on  interior  decorations. 

In  their  present  stage  of  development, 
fluorescent  lamps  must  be  made  in  long 
slender  cylinders.  The  fixtures  neces- 
.sarily,  therefore,  are  limited  as  to  de¬ 
sign,  and  their  principal  use  in  apart¬ 
ments  and  homes  has  been  in  the  form 
of  desk  lamps,  mirror  lights,  and  in¬ 
direct  illumination.  Fluorescent  fixtures 
are  also  impractical  for  general  exte¬ 
rior  lighting.  The  lamps  operate  best 
at  temperatures  ranging  from  70  to  80 
degrees.  If  used,  however,  with  certain 
improved  types  of  auxiliaries  and  pro¬ 
tected  carefully  from  drafts,  they  will 
operate  satisfactorily  at  temperatures 
as  low  as  50  degrees,  and  in  exceptional 
circumstances  as  low  as  32  degrees. 
Ordinarily,  in  exterior  lighting,  the 
lamps  must  be  enclosed  in  glass  re¬ 


flectors  and  furnished  with  auxiliary 
heating  units,  either  in  the  form  of  a 
small  incandescent  light  or  a  resister. 
If  this  is  not  done,  the  lamps  will  start 
with  difficulty,  they  will  burn  unsteadily, 
and  their  life  period  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  The  light  output  will  also 
be  reduced  because  the  mercury  in  the 
lamps  will  condense  and  produce  insuffi¬ 
cient  ultra-violet  radiation. 

The  principal  application  for  fluo¬ 
rescent  lighting  from  the  property 
manager’s  viewpoint  lies  in :  (1)  Stores; 
(2)  Offices;  (3)  Display; and  (4)  Public 
space  and  lobbies.  When  used  in  these 
four  areas  its  merchandising  appeal 
can  be  considerable,  and  its  over-all 
efficiency  is  much  higher  than  is  the 
over-all  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  in¬ 
candescent  bulbs.  In  the  white  and  day¬ 
light  shades,  for  example,  the  efficiency 
of  fluorescent  lighting  ranges  from  two 
to  three  times  that  of  the  filament  lamp. 

Fluorescent  lamps  can  also  be  used 
with  considerable  merchandising  effect 
in  other  colors  with  even  greater  re¬ 
sultant  efficiency.  The  zinc  silicate  or 
green  tube,  for  example,  is  bright  in 
color,  and  is  about  one  hundred  times 
as  efficient  in  luments  per  watt  as  an 
incandescent  filament  lamp  equipped 
with  a  green  filter.  The  calcium  tung¬ 
state  or  blue  light  is  about  fifty  times 
as  efficient.  The  same  is  true  to  a  some¬ 
what  lesser  degree  in  the  pink,  gold,  and 
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red  shades.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  when  these  colors  are 
used  they  will  greatly  affect  the  paint 
colors  and  the  decorative  scheme  of  the 
entire  area.  Fabrics  and  wall  paints 
should  be  selected  only  after  they  have 
been  viewed  under  the  colored  light. 

Equal  care  should  be  used  in  choosing 
wall  paint,  carpets,  and  fabrics  that  are 
to  be  used  in  an  area  lighted  by  the 
white  and  daylight  shades  of  fluores¬ 
cence  bulbs.  The  “daylight”  shade,  for 
example,  produces  a  slightly  blue  light 
which  makes  colors  look  colder  and 
grayer.  Yellows,  therefore,  appear 
green,  pinks  appear  lavender.  The  so- 
called  “3500  degree  white”  bulb  also 
effects  considerable  change  for  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  yellow-green  light,  which  grays 
most  colors.  It  increases  the  greenness 
of  all  green  tints  and  makes  yellows 
appear  buff.  The  “soft  white”  creates 
a  warmer  appearance  than  the  other 
two  whites,  and  produces  a  slightly 
lavender  tint.  Any  one  of  the  three 
gives  a  very  different  effect  than  that 
given  by  an  incandescent  bulb.  On  page 
164  is  a  chart  indicating  the  results  of 
tests  conducted  by  the  Commercial  En¬ 
gineering  Department  of  the  Westing- 
house  Lamp  Division.  This  chart  shows 
clearly  the  effect  of  fluorescent,  as 
opposed  to  incandescent,  lighting  on 
wall  colors. 

The  rated  life  of  fluorescent  lamps  is 
from  2000  to  2500  hours.  To  secure 
good  performance  and  to  attain  this 
life,  the  following  points  should  be 
borne  in  mind: 

1.  Only  approved  auxiliaries  should  be 
used. 

2.  Separate  compensators  should  be 
used  where  the  lamps  are  operated  on 
two-lamp  auxiliaries. 

3.  Xhe  voltage  should  be  within  the 
range  specified  on  the  auxiliaries. 
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4.  Frequent  starting  lessens  the  lamp 
life.  It  is  better  to  leave  it  burning  than 
to  turn  it  on  and  off  every  few  min¬ 
utes. 

5.  Good  starter  switches  which  will 
adequately  preheat  the  electrodes  should 
be  used. 

6.  The  lamps  should  not  be  used  where 
temperatures  vary  greatly  from  normal 
room  temperatures. 

All  published  ratings  regarding  lamp 
life  and  lamp  output  are  based  on  AC 
operations  because  it  is  basically  an 
AC  lamp.  Fluorescent  lamps  can  be 
used,  however,  on  a  DC  circuit,  pro¬ 
vided  the  proper  auxiliaries  and  a  re¬ 
sistance  coil  are  used.  The  resistance 
coil,  however,  consumes  about  as  much 
wattage  as  the  lamp  and  thus  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  light  production  is  only  about 
one-half  that  of  the  same  lamp  used 
under  AC  currents.  The  bulb  blacken¬ 
ing  takes  place  also  somewhat  sooner 
under  DC  operations. 

The  following  wattages  and  sizes  of 
fluorescent  bulbs  are  available.  The  15- 
and  20-watt  lamp  are  commonly  used 
for  desk  lamps  and  for  mirror  light¬ 
ing.  For  public  space,  office,  store,  and 
industrial  use,  the  40-,  65-,  and  100- 
watt  lamps  are  most  common.  Sizes, 
lengths,  and  wattages  of  the  lamps 
available  are: 


WATTAGE 

LENGTH 

DIAMETER 

100  W 

60  in. 

21/8  in. 

65  W 

56  in. 

2  Vs  in. 

40  W 

48  in. 

IV2  in. 

30  W 

36  in. 

1  in. 

20  W 

24  in. 

IV2  in. 

15  W 

20  in. 

1  in. 

14  W 

15  in. 

IV2  in. 

8  W 

12  in. 

%  in. 

6  W 

9  in. 

%  in. 

Almost  everyone  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  become  familiar  with 
the  merchandising  effect  of  fluorescent 
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EFFECT  OF  FLUORESCENT  LIGHTING  ON  WALL  COLORS 

(Observations  taken  with  26 — 30  foot-candles  on  test  samples.  A  fair  idea  of  the  illumination  represented  by 
1  foot-candle  can  be  obtained  by  holding  a  piece  of  paper  1  foot  away  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wax  candle  or  about  5  feet  away  from  an  ordinary  25  watt  lamp.) 
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lighting  and  also  with  its  startling  effi¬ 
ciency,  if  properly  used.  It  can  be  easily 
seen,  however,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  limitations  on  the  use  of  this 
type  of  light,  and  that  it  raises  a  great 
many  new  questions.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  notes  will  be  helpful. 

Removing  Paint  from 
Radiators 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
some  of  our  older  buildings  with  the  paint  on 
the  radiators.  There  must  be  at  least  twenty 
coats  on  some  of  these  radiators  and  the  paint 
is  chipping  badly.  Do  you  know  of  an  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  get  this  paint  off?  .  .  .  . 

M.J.C.,  Chicago 

There  is  really  no  cheap  or  easy 
way  to  do  this  job  properly.  We  have 
discovered,  however,  that  the  most 
effective  method  of  removing  paint 
from  radiators  is  to  immerse  them  for 
several  hours  in  a  very  strong  solution 
of  caustic  or  lye.  This  requires,  of 
course,  the  building  of  a  tank  (prefer¬ 
ably  of  concrete)  large  enough  to  sub¬ 
merge  a  radiator  and  the  temporary 
removal  of  the  radiator  from  the  apart¬ 
ment.  In  a  large  building  where  this 
trouble  is  present,  or  in  a  group  of 
properties  that  are  close  together,  it  is, 
however,  very  much  worthwhile.  This 
method  cleans  not  only  all  the  paint 
from  the  outside  of  the  radiator  but 
tends  to  remove  rust  and  scale  from 
the  inside,  materially  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  radiator.  After  all  of 
the  paint  has  been  cleaned  off,  the  radi¬ 
ator  must  'be  well  rinsed.  If  this  job 
is  done  carefully,  there  will  be  left  a 
really  good  surface  for  repainting. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  successive  coats  of 
paint  partially  insulate  a  radiator  and 
decrease  its  efficiency.  It  is  not  gener- 
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ally  known,  however,  that  the  color  of 
paint  also  affects  the  conductivity  of 
the  heat.  The  lighter  colors,  such  as 
white  and  ivory,  for  example,  have 
greater  conductivity  than  silver,  bronze, 
or  aluminum  paint.  This  is,  therefore, 
an  added  reason  for  removing  paint 
from  radiators  which  have  had  many 
coats  of  dark  colors  or  of  silver.  Too, 
the  present  shortage  of  aluminum  paint 
which  is  increasing  the  trend  toward 
“painting  out”  radiators,  i.e.  painting 
them  in  the  wall  color,  may  have  a  very 
practical  effect  on  improving  our  heat 
efficiency. 

Window  Washing 

We  have  always  thought  that 
window  washing  was  an  old  American 
technique  —  that  everyone  knew  just 
how  it  should  be  done.  We  were  a  little 
surprised,  therefore,  to  receive  a  call 
the  other  day  from  a  gentleman  who 
apparently  wanted  all  the  details.  While 
we  could  have  called  home  for  informa¬ 
tion,  it  seemed  more  politic  to  ask  the 
building  window  washer.  This  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  strictly  professional  formula: 

The  best  solution  consists  of  one  part 
alcohol  to  two  parts  water.  In  freezing 
weather  the  alcoholic  content  should  be 
increased  to  50  per  cent.  The  same 
solution  can  be  used  until  the  water  is 
almost  thick  with  dirt,  since  its  efficiency 
is  not  materially  reduced  until  it  has 
assumed  the  approximate  consistency 
of  cream.  If  a  chamois  is  used  it  should 
be  merely  dampened  with  the  solution, 
not  soaked  in  it.  After  the  window  is 
dry  it  should  be  wiped  with  a  silk  rag. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion 
of  squeegees,  atomizers,  and  commer¬ 
cially  prepared  solutions.  Anyway,  we 
would  have  to  ask  another  window 
washer. 
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Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Book  Reviews 

The  Federal  Financial  System,  by 
DANIEL  T.  SELKO.  The  Brook¬ 
ings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1940.  Pp.  xii,  606.  $3.50.^ 

M  R.  SELKO's  academic  treatise  en¬ 
deavors  to  show  in  detail  the  evolution 
and  the  present  organization  of  the 
fiscal  arm  of  the  government.  His 
stated  purposes  are  “(1)  to  examine 
closely  the  nature  of  these  principles  as 
they  relate  to  financial  organization  and 
the  conduct  of  financial  operations,  (2) 
to  define  the  essential  elements  of  a 
financial  system  adapted  to  our  form  of 
government,  (3)  to  bring  sharply  into 
focus  the  issues  presented  by  current 
problems  of  financial  legislation  and 
administration,  and  (4)  to  offer  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  resolving  these 
issues.” 

A  great  part  of  the  book  is  a  factual 
study  which  in  its  organization  and 
synthesis  of  a  quantity  of  historical 
material  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
reference  books  in  this  field.  If  the 
author  had  limited  his  work  to  this 
scope,  there  would  be  little  adverse  crit¬ 
icism.  As  it  is,  he  draws  conclusions 
and  makes  recommendations  that,  in 


the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  reveal  his 
lack  of  practical  experience.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  his  proposals  with  respect  to 
improved  accounting  procedures  seem 
neither  logical  nor  practical. 

Mr.  Seiko’s  contention  is  that  the 
needed  improvements  in  the  accounting 
procedures  “are  not  primarily  matters 
of  organization.  The  history  of  the 
system,”  he  says,  “shows  the  necessity 
of  both  centralized  accounting  control 
and  rendering  it  independent  of  the 
spending  agencies.” 

Everyone  will  agree  with  him  in  the 
necessity  for  centralized  accounting 
control,  and  everyone  will  agree  in  the 
necessity  for  independent  audit.  But 
there  the  agreement  ends.  For  Mr. 
Seiko  would  concentrate  accounting  and 
audit  in  the  Comptroller  General’s  office 
as  an  agent  of  Congress.  He  finds  it 
entirely  “logical”  to  combine  the  book¬ 
keeping  and  the  auditing  functions  in 
that  office.  He  would  make  the  Treas¬ 
ury  a  mere  cashier,  and  set  up  the 
Comptroller  General  as  the  supreme 
power  over  the  fiscal  operations  of  the 
government.  He  finds  this  concentra¬ 
tion  of  power  essential  to  congressional 
control  of  the  purse,  and  inevitable 
under  our  governmental  theory  of  the 
separation  of  powers. 

The  central  issue  on  which  Mr.  Seiko 
disagrees  with  Mr.  Bartelt  and  with 
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most  accountants  and  students  oi  ad¬ 
ministration  is  whether  governmental 
accounting  is  a  function  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  or  the  legislative  branch.  Mr.  Seiko 
takes  the  position  that  not  only  the 
appropriation  of  funds  but  the  over¬ 
sight  and  control  of  the  expenditure 
step  by  step  is  a  legislative  function. 

Control  of  treasury  receipts  and  issues 
may  be  made  more  efficient  by  having  all 
warrants  issued  directly  by  the  comptroller 
general  without  the  signature  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  treasury.  With  the  comptrol¬ 
ler  independent  of  the  spending  agencies,  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  that  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  be  required  to  prepare  the 
warrants  acknowledging  receipts  and  au¬ 
thorizing  issues  or  transfers  of  Treasury 
funds.  As  all  warrants  now  require  inde¬ 
pendent  verification  in  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  before  the  comptroller  general 
affixes  his  countersignature,  the  necessity 
of  preparing  them  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  causes  unnecessary  delay  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  government  business  and  does  not 
add  materially  to  the  protection  afforded 
the  Treasury.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all 
warrants  were  issued  directly  by  the  comp¬ 
troller  general,  it  would  expedite  both  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  money  without 
lessening  the  protection  which  the  warrant 
system  affords  over  the  Treasury. 

This  confusion  of  preaudit  and  post¬ 
audit  functions  characterizes  Mr. 
Seiko’s  entire  discussion.  In  his  view, 
unless  the  Comptroller  General’s  pre¬ 
audit  authority  be  retained  and  enor¬ 
mously  expanded,  Congress  has  no 
means  to  hold  the  executive  branch 
responsible  for  illegal  or  irregular  pay¬ 
ments.  Yet  with  prompt  and  adequate 
audit  and  reporting  —  something  the 
Comptroller  General’s  office  has  so  far 
failed  utterly  to  perform  even  within  its 
present  authority — there  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  control  by  Congress  through  its 
power  to  refuse  future  appropriations. 

No  legislative  body  is  geared  to  per¬ 
form  administrative  functions;  the 
committee  system  breaks  down  in  any 
situation  where  speed  and  decision  are 
requisite.  And  this  fundamental  weak¬ 
ness  is  not  offset  by  setting  up  a  quasi¬ 


executive,  quasi-legislative,  quasi-judi- 
cial  office  to  function  in  place  of  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Seiko  completely  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that  the  basic  weakness 
of  the  Comptroller  General’s  office  now 
is  that  it  combines  in  one  agency  di¬ 
verse  administrative,  bookkeeping,  and 
auditing  powers  in  such  fashion  that 
efficiency  in  accounting  and  reporting 
is  impossible.  Its  only  function  should 
be  auditing;  if  it  is  to  be  a  bookkeeper 
as  well,  who  is  going  to  audit  the  quasi¬ 
auditor?  Surely  not  Congress! 

This  reviewer  must  also  take  issue 
with  Mr.  Seiko’s  proposal  that  not  only 
the  disbursing  officers  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  agencies,  but  also  the  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  shall  be  held  responsible 
under  bonds  for  any  disbursement  with 
which  the  Comptroller  General  may 
subsequently  disagree.  Carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  his  thesis  is  that 
every  agent  of  the  government  be  held 
personally  liable  for  every  administra¬ 
tive  act  and  decision;  that,  in  short, 
such  agent  be  liable  under  his  bonds 
not  only  for  dishonesty  but  for  errors 
in  judgment. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  govern¬ 
mental  accounting,  he  indicates,  is  to 
save  the  government  from  any  loss 
through  the  actions  of  its  agents.  Yet 
in  no  activity  of  life,  in  no  organization 
of  any  kind,  is  it  humanly  possible  to 
be  100  per  cent  right.  Why  should  the 
government  be  above  loss,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  personal  liability  of  agents 
for  administrative  decisions  made  in 
good  faith?  Apart  from  legal  limita¬ 
tions  upon  funds,  why  should  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Comptroller  General’s  office 
be  superior  to  the  judgment  of  the 
administrative  officer  charged  with 
carrying  out  a  particular  responsibil¬ 
ity?  In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer, 
administrative  and  disbursing  officers 
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should  be  held  liable  under  their  bonds 
only  in  cases  of  dishonesty,  for  with  a 
new  centralized  accounting  control, 
postauditing,  and  current  reporting  to 
Congress,  questions  of  statutory  inter¬ 
pretation  and  administrative  judgment 
could  be  cleared  promptly  without  sad¬ 
dling  the  entire  responsibilty  upon  the 
individual  who  made  the  disbursement. 

Mr.  Seiko’s  lip  service  to  the  need 
for  a  uniform  accounting  system  is 
another  point  of  disagreement.  He 
agrees  that  more  uniformity  is  desir¬ 
able,  even  necessary ;  he  does  not  agree 
that  uniformity  should  be  enforced 
throughout  governmental  recording.  He 
finds  that  the  optional  uniform  systems 
developed  by  the  Comptroller  General’s 
office  are  adequate.  The  fact  that  such 
accounting  has  not  been  developed  for 
a  number  of  agencies,  that  adoption  is 
optional,  and  that  no  follow-up  is  made 
to  discover  whether  or  not  suggestions 
are  adopted,  does  not  appear  important 
to  him.  The  reason,  he  finds,  is  that  the 
Comptroller  General’s  office  has  not  had 
the  money  or  the  personnel  to  do  a  com¬ 
plete  job.  In  this  conclusion  Mr.  Seiko 
is  much  more  optimistic  than  the  facts 
warrant.  If  after  twenty  years  of  the 
Comptroller  General’s  office,  the  ac¬ 
counting  systems  of  the  government  are 
still  inadequate  to  give  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  government’s  financial  posi¬ 
tion,  one  may  justly  conclude  that  the 
trouble  is  considerably  more  funda¬ 
mental  than  the  reason  given  and  that 
the  Comptroller  General’s  office  was  not 
genuinely  interested  in  improved 
accounting. 

Mr.  Seiko’s  discussion  of  budget  con¬ 
trol  is  one  of  the  better  sections  of  his 
book.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  now 
organized  is  an  executive  fact-finding 
agency,  with  authority  only  to  reduce 
or  revise  a  departmental  budget  and  to 
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apportion  the  total  amount  of  an  ap¬ 
propriation  over  the  fiscal  period.  It 
cannot  make  any  allotment  with  respect 
to  particular  projects,  types  of  work,  or 
objects  of  expenditure.  Its  potential 
value  for  fiscal  control  is  limited  by  the 
fact  that  as  an  executive  agency  it  can 
aid  Congress  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  is  disposed  to  cooperate  with 
Congress  and  share  responsibilty  for 
the  final  legislative  result.  Congress 
can,  therefore,  look  for  guidance  in 
budgetary  matters  only  to  the  clumsy 
system  of  committee  hearings  and  to 
the  President’s  annual  budget  message. 
As  a  source  of  information,  Mr.  Seiko 
shows,  the  existing  committee  proce¬ 
dure  presents  two  serious  difficulties: 

1.  Independent  and  successive  considera¬ 
tion  of  financial  measures  by  each  house 
tends  to  permit  compromise  rather  than 
the  development  of  sound  financial  prin¬ 
ciples  to  determine  the  final  legislative 
result. 

2.  Separate  consideration  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  bills  precludes  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  intelligent  action  on  the  financial 
program  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Seiko’s  general  attitude  is  that 
the  pattern  of  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  established,  and  that  to 
revise  it  in  whole  or  in  part  to  produce 
the  kind  of  administrative  efficiency 
and  responsibility  which  characterizes 
business  procedures  is  to  undermine 
democratic  institutions.  This  is  a  con¬ 
clusion  with  which  few  can  agree;  it  is 
a  conclusion  which  Mr.  Seiko’s  own  pre- 
.sentation  of  material  does  not  support. 

If  the  right  organization  has  not  de¬ 
veloped  automatically,  surely  it  is  prop¬ 
er  to  the  democratic  process  to  revise 
both  organization  and  procedure  to  con¬ 
form  to  principles  and  to  new  functions. 
If  the  sections  of  the  present  pattern 
do  not  dovetail  because  they  have  been 
developed  piecemeal  in  the  past,  surely 
it  is  now  not  only  proper  but  essential 
to  the  democratic  theory  of  government 
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to  coordinate  and  streamline  the  pattern 
in  keeping  with  a  broad  conception  of 
all  the  processes  of  government.  Mr. 
Seiko’s  brief  for  enlarging  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General’s  control  does  not  satisfy 
this  conception;  in  the  opinion  of  this 
reviewer,  it  would  only  aggravate  flaws 
in  organization  and  procedure  which 
are  becoming  progressively  more 
serious. 

George  P.  Ellis,  C.P.A. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Smaller  Retail  Shops,  by  BRYAN 
and  NORMAN  WESTWOOD.  Archi¬ 
tectural  Press,  London,  1937,  Pp. 
120.  $2.60. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  articles 
appearing  originally  in  The  Architects’ 
Journal.  It  is  an  interesting  study  and 
analysis  of  smaller  retail  shops  in  Lon¬ 
don,  other  English  cities,  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent.  Written  about  are  two 
types  of  shops,  one  handling  solely 
necessities  and  the  other  dealing  in 
luxuries.  The  problems  connected  with 
the  two  types  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  considered  very  care¬ 
fully  as  to  location,  emphasis  on  goods, 
general  problems,  and  the  architectural 
problem. 

The  book  goes  into  detail  o  i  a  study 
of  sites,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
traffic  and  the  handling  of  parking 
facilities.  The  book  includes  a  study  of 
window  displays,  awnings,  signs,  pave¬ 
ment  lights,  exterior  treatments,  fix¬ 
tures  and  fittings,  and  floor  and  wall 
coverings,  as  well  as  a  number  of  studies 
of  lighting  and  heating. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  study  of 
cost  of  preparation  for  opening  smaller 
retail  shops.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  attractive  photographs  of  all  types 
of  stores  typical  of  London,  Birming¬ 


ham,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Glasgow,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  continental  cities. 

This  should  be  an  excellent  reference 
book  for  anyone  interested  in  business 
property  leasing. 

Frank  G.  Luchs,  C.P.M. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Article  Reviews 

Purchasing 

In  a  War  Economy 

BY  Charles  R.  Rosenberg,  Jr. 

Property  managers  are  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  obtain  committ¬ 
ments  on  price  and  delivery  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  needed  materials,  equipment, 
and  supplies.  The  author  of  this  article 
discusses  enlighteningly  some  of  the 
legal  “protective  clauses’’  which  manu¬ 
facturers  are  injecting  into  business 
contracts  in  ever  greater  degree  in 
order  to  secure  themselves  against  the 
uncertainties  of  the  present  emergency. 
He  shows,  by  numerous  examples,  why 
it  is  no  longer  safe  for  a  property  man¬ 
ager  to  take  a  manufacturer’s  or  sup¬ 
plier’s  quotation  on  equipment  or  sup¬ 
plies  at  face  value.  Numerous  specific 
examples  are  cited,  such  as  why  a  price 
quotation  may  be  nothing  more  than 
“an  invitation  to  deal,’’  why  an  offer 
or  quotation  in  the  form  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  a  circular,  or  even  a  circular 
letter  can  practically  never  be  turned 
into  a  contract  by  the  property  man¬ 
ager’s  order,  why  a  whole  buying  situa¬ 
tion  may  be  ruined  by  the  wrong  kind 
of  manufacturer’s  or  supplier’s  accept¬ 
ance,  why  the  time  element  has  assumed 
an  importance  today  that  it  never  had 
before,  and  why  the  Priorities  Act,  of 
May  31,  1941,  has  given  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  supplier  many  legal  “outs.’’  In 
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this  latter  regard,  the  article  suggests 
what  appropriate  provisions  property 
managers  might  insert  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  “unsubstantial  varia¬ 
tions”  in  orders  and  contracts  and  how, 
too,  they  can  obtain  protection  under 
the  legal  doctrine  of  “ratable  apportion¬ 
ment.”  What  the  author  has  to  say  is 
consequently  of  vital  concern  to  every 
property  manager,  and  therefore  what 
he  has  written  on  this  dynamic  subject 
of  “Purchasing  In  a  War  Economy” 
should  be  read  at  least  by  all  managers 
of  real  estate  who  purchase.  Buildings 
and  Building  Management ,  December, 
1941,  pp.  13-15. 

Publicity  in  Newspapers 

BY  Carlisle  Davidson 

This  is  Part  I  of  a  two-part  article 
on  newspaper  publicity  for  real  estate 
men.  As  stated  by  the  editor,  the  author 
takes  up  in  Part  I  the  “sphere  of  press 
relations  as  a  part  of  a  sound  public 
relations  program,  and  reviews  such 
fundamental  points  as  news  values, 
news  dissemination,  personal  contacts 
with  editors  and  reporters,  and  the 
handling  of  editorial  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation.”  The  property  manager  will 
find  much  herein  of  value  and  interest. 
For  example,  you  will  learn  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  dependability  and  authenticity 
in  all  information  which  you  give  to  the 
press,  whether  through  news  releases  or 
personal  calls  at  the  newspaper  office, 
or  through  newspaper  men  calling  upon 
you.  Furthermore,  the  author  tells  you 
why  in  addition  to  truthfulness,  cooper¬ 
ation  is  assumed.  He  also  states  why 
regardless  of  truth  value,  your  informa¬ 
tion  must  have  news  value  if  it  is  to  be 
published.  Then  follows  a  number  of 
elaborations  of  incidents  in  contrast, 
those  which  would  be  news  and  those 
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which  fall  short  of  any  news  appeal. 
Reference  is  then  made  to  the  value  of 
statistics  as  bases  for  news  stories. 

The  transmission  of  news  information 
to  the  press  receives  substantial  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  article.  Neither  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “editing”  of  news  releases 
overlooked  by  the  author,  nor  does  he 
neglect  to  look  into  the  pros  and  cons 
of  entertainment  for  the  press  and  per¬ 
sonal  “selling”  calls.  Mr.  Davidson  con¬ 
cludes  Part  I  with  a  list  of  “Don’ts”  for 
real  estate  men,  who  send  out  releases 
to  the  press,  among  them  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  house-organ  pap,  half-truths,  and 
untruths.  He  finishes  off  with  reference 
to  events  which  call  for  invitations  to 
reporters  to  call  personally  for  news 
stories.  National  Real  Estate  Journal, 
December,  1941,  pp.  11-13. 

Cleansing  and  Maintenance 
Of  Marble  Surfaces 

BY  Ralph  P.  Lester 

Because  it  is  the  function  of  marble 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  a  building,  it 
is  important  that  a  property  manager 
know  how  to  protect  the  polished  sur¬ 
faces  of  this  particular  material.  In 
this  article,  Mr.  Lester  first  describes 
how  gloss,  or  polish,  is  applied  to  natu¬ 
ral  marble.  He  then  sets  up  a  schedule 
for  maintaining  this  highly  developed 
surface.  The  selection  of^  the  proper 
cleansing  material  is  a  most  important 
step  in  preserving  the  original  beauty 
of  the  polished  surface,  and  the  author 
discusses  at  some  length  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  various  marble- 
surface  cleaners.  But  marbles  acquire 
stains  through  numerous  other  ways 
besides  from  improper  cleansing.  The 
writer  of  this  article  recognizes  this, 
and  presents  certain  tested  formulas 
for  removing  such  stains.  The  periodic 
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control  of  marbles  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Lester  pays  dividends,  as  you  will  con¬ 
clude  upon  reading  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  reviewer,  the  author  has  so  ably 
written.  Real  Estate  and  Building  Man¬ 
agement  Digest,  DECEMBER,  1941,  pp. 
6-7. 

Applying  Cartoons 
To  Modern  Merchandising 

This  article  needs  little  wordage  to  tell 
its  story,  for  it  is  generously  illustrated 
with  eight  Aldis  &  Company  advertise¬ 
ments  as  they  actually  appeared  in  The 
Chicago  Daily  News.  The  psychology 
behind  some  of  the  advertisements  is 
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briefly  touched  upon,  although  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  themselves  largely,  if  not 
entirely  suggest  the  ends  sought  by  the 
various  intriguing  and  motivating  copy 
themes.  The  reproduced  advertisements 
clearly  show  how  effective  humor  can 
be,  when  directed  toward  the  primary 
purpose  of  telling  the  company’s  real 
estate  management  story.  The  copy  is 
cleverly  written,  and  the  illustrations 
equally  well  executed.  This  article  must 
be  really  seen  to  appreciate  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  effectiveness.  Once  the  repro¬ 
duced  advertisements  are  caught  sight 
of,  the  brief  accompanying  word  por¬ 
tion  will  be  quickly  read.  Skyscraper 
Management,  December,  1941,  pp.  6-7. 
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New  Certifications 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pasres  180  to  184,  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of 
Certified  Property  Manairers.) 

ALICE  B.  DODD, 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

Born,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1897;  associated  with  Jack  L.  Robinson, 
Realtor;  Secretary,  Daytona  Beach  Board  of 
Realtors;  member.  Secretaries  Council,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Daytona  Beach  and 
Ormond  Beach;  studied  extension  course  in 
Business  Manap:ement  and  Personnel,  New 
York  University;  studied  Real  Estate  Course 
conducted  by  the  Florida  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  1937;  attended  Lecture  Course 
conducted  by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Manajfement  at  New  York  City,  1940;  twelve 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  nine 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  WELDON  ABELMANN, 
Elgin,  Illinois. 

Born,  El^in,  Illinois,  February,  1915; 
associated  in  business  with  father,  William  H. 
Abelmann,  as  independent  broker  and  sales 
manager;  broker-salesman,  Rossmoyne  Village, 
Inc.,  Glendale,  California;  representative  mem¬ 
ber,  Vice  President,  Elgin  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Elgin  and  vicinity, 
and  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity;  B.S.  degree  in 
speech.  Northwestern  University,  1938;  com¬ 
pleted  Case-Study  Course  conducted  by  The 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1940;  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field;  licensed  real 
estate  broker  in  Illinois  and  California;  two 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  PEASE  O’BRIEN, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Proprietor  of  own  business  until  Dec¬ 
ember,  1940;  beginning  January,  1941,  oper¬ 
ated  own  corporation,  Wm.  Pease  O’Brien, 
Inc.;  member,  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange; 


professional  territory  covers  Metropolitan 
Boston  and  New  England;  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  real  estate  management. 

NORMAN  C.  SCUDDER, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Alameda,  California,  December, 
1896;  associated  with  Lambrecht  Realty  Com¬ 
pany  since  1937;  member,  Detroit  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  Detroit, 
Grosse  Point,  Dearborn,  and  Royal  Oak;  at¬ 
tended  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology; 
nine  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

GEORGE  T.  SHAPLAND, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

Born,  Griswold,  Illinois,  July,  1885; 
associated  with  Investors  Land  and  Mortgage 
Company  since  1925;  member,  Detroit  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Detroit;  attended  the  University  of  Illinois; 
sixteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  nine  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

ARNOLD  NORMAN, 

Kayi.sas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  August, 
1905;  Vice  President,  O’Flaherty-Norman  Co., 
a  general  real  estate  business;  Chairman, 
Rental  Division,  Real  Estate  Board  of  Kansas 
City;  professional  territory  covers  Kansas 
City;  attended  Kansas  City  Junior  College; 
thirteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field;  ten  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

MELVILLE  A.  ECKERT, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June,  1900; 
Vice  President,  The  Ralph  D’Oench  Company; 
member,  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Exchange; 
Secretary,  Thirty-Nine  Thirty  Corporation; 
professional  territory  covers  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Louis  County;  six  and  one-half  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management;  seven  years’ 
experience  in  Public  Accounting,  six  years’ 
experience  in  General  Contracting. 


New  Certifications 

CAROL  V.  LAUX, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Born,  Cairo,  Illinois,  January,  1908; 
Secretary,  Vernon  Laux  Realty  Co.,  Inc.; 
member,  St.  Louis  Real  Estate  Exchange; 
professional  territory  covers  St.  Louis  and 
the  immediate  surrounding  area;  ten  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  seven  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  B.  HARGLEROAD,  III, 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born,  Holstein,  Nebraska,  September, 
1914;  associated  with  E.  H.  Benner  Company; 
member,  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Omaha ;  attended  college 
three  and  one-half  yeai’s;  completed  Case- 
Study  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  1940;  four  and  one-half  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  real  estate  management. 

A.  MARK  SMITH, 

Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

Born,  Washington,  D.  C.,  March, 
1908;  Secretary,  James  C.  McCormick,  Inc., 
Long  Island  City;  Assistant  to  Appraiser, 
Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank,  New  York 
City;  member.  Long  Island  Real  Estate  Board, 
Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  the  Bor¬ 
oughs  of  Manhattan  and  Queens,  and  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties;  B.  S.  degree.  United 
States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  1930; 
attended  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  New 
York  City,  1940;  nine  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

J.  P.  HACKNEY,  JR., 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Born,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
March,  1910;  owner,  J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  &  Co.; 
former  Secretary,  former  Chairman,  and  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  The 
Property  Management  Association  of  Char¬ 
lotte;  Treasurer,  Property  Owners  Co.,  Inc.; 
member.  Executive  Committee,  Charlotte  In¬ 
surance  Exchange ;  member,  Charlotte  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Charlotte;  attended  Wingate  Junior  College, 
Duke  University,  and  Virginia  Military  In¬ 
stitute;  nine  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

ED  MENDENHALL, 

High  Point,  North  Carolina. 

Born,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
June,  1909;  Partner,  Mendenhall-Thompson, 
Realtors;  Director,  High  Point  Perpetual 
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Building  &  Loan  Association;  member.  High 
Point  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  High  Point  and  vicinity;  B.S. 
degree.  University  of  North  Carolina;  ten 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

GEORGE  B.  FREASE, 

Canton,  Ohio. 

Born,  Canton,  Ohio,  April,  1915;  as¬ 
sociated  with  The  T.  K.  Harris  Agency  Co.; 
member.  The  Canton  Real  Estate  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Canton,  Massillon, 
and  Alliance,  Ohio;  attended  Williams  College, 
and  Mt.  Union  College  at  Alliance,  Ohio;  at¬ 
tended  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  New 
York  City,  1940;  three  and  one-half  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

RICHARD  T.  HOSLER, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Born,  Washington,  Ohio,  December, 
1905;  associated  with  The  Fifth  'Third  Union 
Trust  Company;  President  of  Cincinnati  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Institute  of  Banking,  1933-34; 
member.  The  Cincinnati  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio;  attended  University  of  Dayton,  and 
Xavier  University,  Cincinnati;  studied  special 
courses,  including  Real  Estate  Appraising, 
University  of  Cincinnati  Night  School;  com¬ 
pleted  Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  1939;  ten  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

LEONARD  R.  CARPENTER, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Born  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Nov- 
embex-,  1912;  Sales  Manager,  R.  C.  Carpenter; 
member.  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Cuyahoga  Coun¬ 
ty;  attended  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Western  Reserve  University;  completed  Lec¬ 
ture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  at  Cleveland,  1941; 
eight  years’  experience  in  real  estate  man¬ 
agement. 

RAY  M.  SHIMMON, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Born,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January,  1889; 
in  business  under  own  name;  Trustee,  Apart¬ 
ment  House  Owners  Association;  member.  The 
Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  greater  Cleveland;  completed 
Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  at  Cleveland,  1941; 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
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field;  eleven  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management.  For  past  eleven  years  has  been 
Management  Agent  for  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company.  In  addition  has  managed 
apartment  property  for  private  owners.  Types 
of  property  managed  are  apartment,  commer¬ 
cial,  store,  office,  and  loft  buildings. 

WILLIAM  N.  GRIMES, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Born,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 


February,  1907;  Manager,  Rental  Department, 
American  Security  &  Trust  Company;  mem¬ 
ber,  Washington  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Washington  and  met¬ 
ropolitan  area;  attended  Pace  Institute  of 
Accounting,  Washington,  D.  C.;  completed 
Lecture  Course  conducted  by  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  at  Washington,  D.C., 
1939;  fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  field;  twelve  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 
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National  Officers,  1942 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


PRESIDENT 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM 

18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

93  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY 
South  Central  Region 

921  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS 
Northwest  Region 

1222  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

KENDALL  CADY 
Great  Lakes  Region 

38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WARD  WIGHT 
Southeast  Region 

202  Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT 
New  England  Region 

206  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN 
North  Central  Region 

519  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
Southwest  Region 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON 

Secretary  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JOHN  C.  BOWERS 

Treasurer  4628  Broadway,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON 
Executive  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19^4. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 


ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS. ....  .Seattle,  Wash. 

FRANK  T.  KING . .'....Detroit,  Mich. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD _ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1943 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

WILLIAM  H.  CARPENTER. New  York,  N.  Y. 
FRED  L.  CHAPMAN. . .  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

B.  O.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  1942 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ADDISON  SESSIONS . Okmulgee,  Okla. 

E.  R.  PRICE . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM.  .Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRANK  S.  O’HARA .  .Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS 

HOWARD  E.  HAYNIE . Chicago,  Ill. 

1934  and  1936,  Deceased 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

1936,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19J^2 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1937,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19iS 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

1938,  1939,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19^4 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

1940,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  1945 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1941,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  1946 
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Committees  during  1942 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


See  pagee  tSO-lSA,  “Roeter  of  Members,”  for  addresses. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 


J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM... Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON,  N.A.R.E.B. 

Chicago,  m. 


ADVISOkT  COMMITTEE 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK. Portland,  Ore. 
S.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

D.  J.  BENEDICT . Madison,  Wis. 

J.  HAL  BROWN . Amarillo,  Tex. 

SCOTT  N.  BROWN . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

STUART  O.  BONDURANT . 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  CARPENTER . New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  DWELLE,  JR..  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

CHARLES  C.  KOONES.... Washington,  D.  C. 
VINCENT  T.  MEAD... San  Francisco,  Calif. 

RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  Ill. 

BERT  G.  OWEN . Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  O. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME . Hartford,  Conn. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER.... Philadelphia.  Pa. 
MELVIN  M.  WILLIAMS . Wichita,  Kans. 


■T-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK. . .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chairman 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 


ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

EDITORIAL  EOARD 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chairman 

CARLETON  HUNNEMAN . Boston,  Mass. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Chairman 

FREDERICK  J.  BASHAW. .Providence,  R.  I. 

JOHN  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN . Boston,  Mass. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

MORTON  G.  THALHIMER... Richmond,  Va. 
DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK ....  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ETHICS  AND  DISCIPUNART 
COMMITTEE 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chairman 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

B.  O.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM.  .Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
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Committees  during  1 942 

experience  exchange  committee 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman 

NORBERT  S.  BABIN.. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

GEORGE  M.  BLISS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MURRAY  CAHILL . Birmingham,  Ala. 

ROY  C.  CARPENTER . Cleveland.  O. 

WILLIAM  H.  CARPENTER. New  York,  N.  Y. 
ALESTER  G.  FURMAN,  JR.. Greenville,  S.  C. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

JOHN  A.  HOPE . Boston,  Mass. 

M.  L.  HALL . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

FRED  M.  LORISH . Chicago,  Ill. 

RALPH  L.  JESTER . Des  Moines,  la. 

FRANK  S.  O’HARA. .  .Jackson  Heights,  L.  I. 
J.  WALLACE  PALETOU...New  Orleans,  La. 
LELAND  P.  REEDER... Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

PEYTON  B.  STROBEL . Baltimore,  Md. 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Seattle,  Wash. 

JOHN  GIBSON  WALKER.. Vancouver.  B.  C.. 

Canada 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chairman 

FRED  L.  CHAPM.4N . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Seattle,  Wash. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chairman 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

FRANK  C.  OWENS . Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Chapter  Officers,  1942-41 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

SAMUEL  P.  VOUGHT 

President  ^  g^  ^  Paterson,  N.  J. 

EDMUND  D.  COOK 
Vice  President 

186  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
JAMES  J.  FITZSIMMONS 
Vice  President  gj  Clinton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

BYRON  JENKINS 
Vice  President 

6209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor,  N.  J. 


CHARLES  R.  MYERS 
Vice  President 

24  North  7th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

CRISTINE  B.  NOLAN 
Secretary 

4600  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

A.  R.  WALKER 
Treasurer 

214  Park  Avenue,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER  (1941  Officers) 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER 
President 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 
Vice  President 

8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C.  HARRY  JOHNSON 

Treasurer  Packard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN 

President  ge^con  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

FREDERICK  J.  BASHAW 
Vice  President 

616  Hospital  Tr.  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


JOHN  A.  CAULKINS 
Secretary-Treasurer 

327  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR. 

President 

221  N.  Capitol  Ave.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
WILLIAM  C.  HAINES 
Vice  President 

600  Griswold  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
NORMAN  C.  SCUDDER 
Secretary 

Detroit,  Michigan,  1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

LOUIS  J.  PFAU,  Jr. 

President 

416  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg.,  Los  Angelos,  Calif. 
HAROLD  K.  HUNTSBERGER 
1st  Vice  President 

2404  W.  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
JOHN  L.  SPLICER 
2nd  Vice  President 

3767  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  .4ngeles,  Calif. 
PHILIP  M.  REA 
Secretary-Treasurer 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PinSBURGH  CHAPTER 

A.  J.  ABERMAN 
President 

429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 
Vice  President 

720  Wood  St.,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 
Secretary-Treasurer 

341  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
RICHARD  H.  FREY 
Executive  Secretary 

William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

PAUL  O.  DRURY  Officers) 
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Washington  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
EDWARD  T.  OFFUTT,  JR. 
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1606  H  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Professional  Pledge  of  the 

CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


■HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

■  PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else^n  my 
administration  of  real  property ; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certi¬ 
fied  Property  Managers,  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  whenever  possible ;  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek 
their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my 
own  judgment;  to  render  willing 
help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers;  and  to  give  my 
services  freely  to  the  Institute  as 
required  or  desired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to 
our  profession  ;  to  render  com¬ 
plete,  thorough,  and  honest  service 
to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  re¬ 
gardless  of  monetary  considera¬ 
tion  ;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build 
goodwill  for  the  properties  under 
my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  tal¬ 
ents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  prop¬ 
erties;  to  secure  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  net  return  to  the  owners  of 
properties  entrusted  to  my  man¬ 
agement;  and  to  give  devoted  at¬ 
tention  to  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  law¬ 
ful  means  within  my  power,  the 
influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
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The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parenthesis  following  the  names  indicate  the  order 
•  in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster  is  com¬ 
plete  as  of  December  1,  19il. 

ALAIAMA 

Birmingham 

Murray  Cahill  (426) . 213  N.  21st  St. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131). .2105  Third  Ave.,N. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401).. ..4th  &  Main  Sts. 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  HilU 

Georve  W.  Elkins  (319). ...474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
LeUnd  P.  Reeder  (427). ...400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Glendale 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 1234  Carmen  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6616  Selma  Ave. 

Frank  Blount  (844) . 1649  N.  Vine  St. 

James  M.  Udall  (428) . 1680  N.  Vine  St. 

Laguna  Beach 

George  William  Smith  (132)  ....P.  O.  Box  2286 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

110  W.  Ocean  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

648  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 5015  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444). ...124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 257  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363) ....911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (445) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 
Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244)  ....1038  b.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (821) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (245) . 8728  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (845). ...344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 3757  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Harold  M.  Stern  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 8923  W.  Sixth  St. 

Oakland 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416). .492  Lake  Park  Ave. 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 624  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (824)  ....First  Nat.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 423  Kearny  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 161  Sutter  St. 

Edward  N.  Molteni  (431) . 154  Sutter  St. 


COLORADO 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419). .1030  16th  St. 


E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60)... . 1650  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . 1650  Broadway 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (866) . 505  Colo.  Bldg. 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). ...90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (203) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . 327  Trumbull  St. 

Kenneth  E.  Child  (312) . 50  SUte  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones.  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Aubrey  Maddock  (3) . . SO  State  St 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204).... 18  Asylum  St 
Albert  M.  Rome  (206) . 11  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 206  Church  St 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch.  Jr.  (408) . 292  Main  St 


Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (138).... 195  N.  Main  St 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). .203  W.  Ninth  St 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 1710  Eye  St.  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  G.  Fristoe  (432) . 1018 -  16th  St.  N.W. 

William  N.  Grimes  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W 
Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . 

206  Machinists  Bldg 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 
Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Bldg 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1606  H  St,  N.  W 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210)  ..Washington  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) . 

1505  H  St.  N.  W. 
Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 807  16th  St.  N.W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg 
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FLORIDA 

Daytona  Beach 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (466) . 118  Volusia  Ave. 

Jacksonville 

Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448). .106  West  Bay  St. 

Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239) . 

316  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Edward  E.  Burkhard  (420)  ....Biscayne  Bldg. 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) . 

476  First  Ave.,  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . 718  Grand  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . 206  Zack  St. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

John  F.  Clegg  (433). .647  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Ewing  (271). .66  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (146) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 606  Standard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eighth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 

663  Mulberry  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 


Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 2446  E.  76th  St. 

Arthur  L.  Anderson  (434). .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

William  O.  Campbell  (416) . 

720  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

John  F.  Cary  (436) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Jam€-s  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)....38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367). .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (286) . 

437  E.  111th  St. 
John  H.  Hagerty  (90). ...820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1601  E.  63rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (346). .410  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (347)  ....6637  W.  Lake  St. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . . 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (130) . 437  E.  111th  St. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (406). .600  N.  Dearborn  St. 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368) . 101  W.  Adams  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (348) . 

13th  FI.,  U.  S.  Court  House 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 1616  E.  67th  St. 

Elgin  1 

William  W.  Abelmann  (467) . 

406  Elgin  Tower 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406).... 1043  South  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

A.  W.  Hagstrom  (426) . 1026  North  Blvd. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (360) ....1026  North  Blvd. 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

Rm.  638,  604  Broadway 


Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kuelin  (9) . 6231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 630  J.  M.  S.  Bldg. 


IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanger  (124).... 116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) . 1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 822  Perdido  St 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson  (79)  ..312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372). .2206  N.  Charles  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (96)....73  Tremont  St. 

Francis  P.  Gately  (388) . 10  State  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (460) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291). .681  Boylston  St. 

John  A.  Hope  (11) . 2  Thotnpson  Sq. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362). ...6  Arlington  St. 

J.  Howard  Loughmaii  (96) . 18  Oliver  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 


William  Pease  O’Brien  (468) . 

209  Washington  St. 
Lorin  D.  Paine  (213). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Roth  well  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

CliiTord  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (260) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 

Lawrence 

William  A.  Hilbert  (331). .200  Bay  State  Bldg. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 66  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . 

286  Washington  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (16) . 381  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 2706  Eaton  Towei 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  ( 160)  ....3164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . 630  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (161) . 

3963  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd 

William  C.  Haines  (293) . 600  Griswold  St. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . 

1610  David  Stott  Bldg. 
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William  C.  Hintz  (240) . . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (897) . 805  W.  Fort  St. 

Donald  D.  James  (215) _ 700  Penobscot  Bids. 

James  C.  Johnston  (153). .1838  Majestic  Bids. 

Frank  T.  Kins  (164) _ _ 150  W.  Fort  St 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bids- 
Georse  T.  Shapland  (460) 

517  Penobscot  Bids. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18). ...8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bids- 

John  S.  Spencer  (155) . 122  Glynn  Ct 

Robert  W.  TreadweU  (407)- . . 

902  Lafayette  Bids. 
Esbert  C.  Vender  Veen  (282)....— ~ 
12650  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave. 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (878) . 

201-3  F.  P.  Smith  Bids- 
Georse  C.  Kellar  (261) . 304  Sherman  Bids. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bids. 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

221(4  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Russell  F.  Phillips  (898) . 

219(4  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter.  Jr.  (157) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . — .. 

Jefferson  &  Webster  Sts. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208). .619  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 131  S.  Seventh  St 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65) . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

MfSSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 500V4  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

Georse  R.  Auerochs  (149)... .424  W.  36th  St. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (351) . 404  Fidelity  Bids- 

Georse  M.  Bliss  (108) . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (852)..!  New  England  Bldg. 
Charles  F.  Curry  (168). ...921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Arnold  Norman  (461) . 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295)  . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg. 

I. a>well  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 

WiUiam  R.  Stanley  (876) . 1002  Walnut  St 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (876)  ....Victor  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (816) . 

6330  Delmar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Comet.  Jr.  (296)— — 719  Chestnut  St. 
Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252)  ....8982  Lindell  Blvd. 
Melville  A.  Eckert  (462) ....3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

John  Franciscus  (104) . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4658  Gravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . . . 817  N.  11th  St. 

Ddbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120). .8658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

1904  Faraam  St. 
John  H.  Peterson  (360) . 202  S.  19th  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42)  . . 

Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

246  S.  Vermont  Ave. 
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Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Aves. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

1421  Atlantic  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121). .1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (82) . . . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Albert  G.  Towers,  Jr.  (161) . 

1106  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

Broadway  ft  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 505  Market  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 615  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165). ...106  N.  Seventh  St. 

J.  Wm.  Markheim  (48) . 646  Market  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24). .12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168) . . . . 

709  Market  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (258) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (76) . 2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

WiUiam  F.  Hayes  (171) . 116  Evergreen  PI. 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (26) . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler.  Jr.  (106) . 620  Main  St 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 620  Main  St 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400)..........— 280  N.  Broad  St 

It.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . —125  Broad  St 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  Broad  St 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  Stallard  (353) _ 280  Broad  St 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hackensack 

Fred  M.  Fountain  (266) . 252  State  St 

Haddon  Heights 

K.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . 105  Fourth  Ave. 

Ho-Ho-Kus 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 264  Sheridan  Ave., 

Cheelcroft 


Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 26  Journal  Sq 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (832) . 82  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2326  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser  (888) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267)..~........896  Bergen  Ave. 

Mivray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (834). .1874  Springfield  Ave. 
Hawley  Jaquith  (890) . Depot  Plaza 


MerchantTille 

Harry  A.  WiUson  (28) . 

Cove  Rd.  ft  Wayne  Ave. 


Montclair 

George  H.  Stanton  (436) . 16  Church  St. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (364) . 880  Broad  St 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) . 880  Broad  St 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 30  Clinton  St 

Agnes  Coleman  (392) . 362  Summer  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (46) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 80  Clinton  St 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. ..61  Clinton  St 

Morton  Howard  (299) . 81  Clinton  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (800) . 917  Broad  St 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (855). ...800  Broadway 

WiUiam  F.  May  (896)— _ _ 755  Broad  St 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125) . 605  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 68  Park  PI. 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St 
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John  M.  Rosers  (409) . 765  Broad  St 

Joel  L.  SchlesinKer  (386) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J  Stevens  (81 ) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Georse  N.  Weiman  (802) . 60  Park  PI. 


Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Pattaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) . 7-18  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (30) . 152  North  Ave. 

Albert  K.  Walker  (393) . 214  Park  Ave 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (1731 . 176  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

South  Orange 

fredeiic  L.  Wolf  (336)... .130  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47) . 241  Cedar  Lane 

Herman  J.  Tulp  (175) . 339  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 


H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 520  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg 

Union 

Iieonard  J.  Zehiibauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317)....26  Westwood  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 
Buffalo 

J.  11.  Woi»d  (379) . 2747  Main  St. 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . 

318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

.losepli  W.  Catharine  (177) . 

149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) . 160  Remsen  St. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237). .6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) . 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 

685  Nostrand  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 


J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 236  W.  14th  St. 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279).. ..140  Nassau  St. 

F.  Lee  Haber  (422) . 1640  Broadway 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (.394)... .12  E.  4lBt  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kasdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451 ) . 160  Broadway 

.Vlaiirioe  It.  Spear  (183) . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 


Borough  of  Queens 

John  A.  Lfens  (896).: . . 

161-10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Frank  S.  O’Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

A.  Majrk  Smith  (466) . 45-11  Queens  Blvd. 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . 

72  (larth  Rd.,  Scarsdalc 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

119  Main  St..  E. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (837) . 

206  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184). .327  Montgomery  St. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466). .110%  West  6th  St. 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (462)  ....1 16^  W.  Third  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)..1I6  W.  Washington  St. 

Winston-Salem 

Stuart  O.  Bondurant  (463) . 

210  W.  Fourth  St. 


OHIO 


Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  Uitzmun  (35) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438) . 700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 

George  B.  Frease  (468). .127  Second  St..  N.  W. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410). .127  Second  St.,  N.E. 
Paul  O.  Kempton  (439). .700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 

Wiilim  S.  KiniU’y  (446) . 

137  Sixth  St..  N.  E. 

Cincinnati 

Uobert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Bldg 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) 

N.  W.  Cor.  F’ourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V'.  DuBois  (84) . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 
Richard  T.  Hosier  (469). .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1615  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  (50)  ....Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts, 

Cleveland 

Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . 

3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Boy  C.  Carpenter  (380) . Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

William  C.  Crawford  (440) . 

filO  Guardian  Bldg. 

Eldon  K.  Leu  (447) . 610  Guardian  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  (36) . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . 6623  Euclid  Ave. 

Lamont  H.  Stofer  (443) . 1900  Euclid  Ave. 

.Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  S: 

Harold  F'.  Zeig  (381) . 2086  Neil  Ave. 

Dayton 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (454) . 

286  F’ourth  St.  Arcade 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 606  Madison  Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283).... Ill  N.  Grand  Ave 

Tulsa 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  W’atters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 


OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Rob<-rt  M.  Barger  (382). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Hurry  S.  Coleman  (367) . 

'  1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 

Leroy  D.  Draper  (383). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

James  R.  Haight  (61) . 

408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .416  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 

David  B.  Simpson  (180) . 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  I-.  Woodward  (384) . 

236  S.  W.  Broadway 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Hasten  (107) . Odd  Fellows  Bids 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsli  St. 

Erie 

Rowena  L.  Haannann  (441). .2714  Liberty  St. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . . . . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bids. 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bide. 
Josiab  Buntins.  2nd  (899)».1424  Walnut  St 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bids 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (455)  ....1421  Chestnut  St. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St 

Reynold  H.  Greenbers  (38) . 

17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Alfred  L.  Hais  (318) . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . „1600  Walnut  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bids. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 21  S.  12tji  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43 )........ 1424  Walnut  St 

Ueorse  M.  Metter  ( 192)  ....1307  Packard  Bids. 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 1500  Walnut  St 

D.  O.  Morton  (231 )  ....Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Waiter  A.  Nash  (193) . 1307  Packard  Bids. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 
Otto  Pischke,  Jr.  (268)  ....7010  Elmwo^  Ave. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

William  Push  (116) . 5718  Market  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340)  ....1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  I^e  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

N.  E.  (^r.  16th  ft  Locust  Sts. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (196). ...100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Georse  R.  Weikel  (226) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 
Norman  Weiss  (39)  ....«..„«....218  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . . . 

Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (306) . «.S41  Fourth  Ave. 

J.  W.  Cree,  Jr.  (109 )...... ........211  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  (iilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (386). .696  Washingrton  Blvd. 

Georze  A.  Meyers  ( 229 ) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

Georse  E.  Meyers  (230) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . ..«802  Frick  Bids. 

B.  F.  Richards  (282) . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (238) . 701  Washinston  Rd. 

Frank  W.  Schornasle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaushnessy  (236) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

Arthur  F.  Tester  (868) . 720  Wood  St. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (807) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (56) . Miners  Bk.  Bids. 


Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . 

615  Hospital  Tr.  Bids. 

William  H.  Sweetland,  Jr.  (309) . 

68  Weybosset  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman.  Jr.  (276) . 

1600  Woodside  Bids. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Hiesins  (414)....;. . 42  S.  Second  St. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424). .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bids 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

£1  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bids 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

936  Majestic  Bldg. 
Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 1007  Travis  Bldg 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67).... 1018  E.  Main  St. 

Roanoke 

John  H.  Windel  (810) _ 26  Kirk  Ave.,  W. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (267) . 1411  Commercial  St 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  (}.  Owen  (269) . 810  Republic  Bldg. 

Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260)  ....1222  Second  Ave. 
Donald  H.  Yates  (342). ...302  Republic  Bldg 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (869) . 124  State  St 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811) . 124  State  St 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St 


Organization  Members 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


Organization  Members  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged, 
with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  or  accounts,  so  that  they 
ai’e  never  commingled  with  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  other  benefits,  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  property,  on 
the  purchase  of  supplies  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such 
items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly 
statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers 
and  all  employees  handling  or  account¬ 
ing  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts 
until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  In¬ 
dividual  Members,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 2106  Third  Ave.,  N. 

CALIFORNIA 

Loa  Angeles 

W.  I.  HoIlinKsworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bldgt. 

COLORADO^ 

Denver 

L.  F.  Eppich,  Inc.. 

Clarence  T.  Webb . 505  Colo.  Bldg. 

Lyons  &  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin.  Jr . 1030  16th  St. 

Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc., 

Georsre  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  &  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gregory . 724  17th  St. 

'  Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Aubrey  Maddock,  Inc., 

Aubrey  Maddock . . . 50  State  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1710  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highlield . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  A  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr . 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.. 

Jay  L.  Hearin..812-16  Citrus  Exchajige  Bldg. 
M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 509  Twiggs  St 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 502  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 521  Grant  Bldg 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carhondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O’Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . 487  E.  111th  St 

Parker-Holsman  Co.. 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1601  E.  67th  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lorish . 1601  E.  68rd  St 

Wirtx,  Haynie  A  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat....3180  Sheridan  Rc 
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INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Securities  Co- 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 
Indianapolis 
Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  &  ^ns, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  Fleminsr  Bldg. 

KANSAS 

T  opeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co., 

David  Neiswanger . 115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman. .601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson. .312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Boston  Management  Corporation 

Basil  Gavin . 8  Newbury  St. 

John  A.  Hope,  Inc., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  S<i. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 
Dyer  A  Co., 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc., 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T,  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  'lurner . 56  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 
Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Holden  A  Reaume,  Inc., 

Lee  K.  Silloway . 8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert- Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert.. ..206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advnce  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins..l05  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..22P.4  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 
Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc., 

James  R.  Thorpe . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Rogers  A  Wakefield,  Inc., 

Lieon  T.  Rogers . 500 '/I,  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds. .409  Dwight  Bldg. 
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St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Co- 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 3932  Lindell  Blvd 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Magtnn . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N,  11th  St 

Wenxlick  Sales  A  Management  Organisation, 
Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick..3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  A 

Hattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 
Byron  Jenkins, 

Byron  Jenkins..5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co,, 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1616  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  A  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 616  Market  St 

Chas.  R.  Myers  A  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2628  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  A  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 
Brown  A  Brown,  Inc- 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co.. 

C.  S.  Stallard . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  A  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland........... . 126  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co., 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Inc., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Max  Tieger  A  Co., 

Max  Tieger . 216  Broad  St 

Ho-Ho-Kus 
Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Haro’d  W.  Cheel . 264  Sheridan  Ave., 

Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 
Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 26  Journal  Sq. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc- 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 

Walter  Koster . 2826  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc- 

Harry  V.  Moser . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc.. 

Ben  Schlossberg . 806  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

Mansfield  A  Swett,  Inc., 

Hawley  Jaquith . Depot  Plasa 

Merchantville 
Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Will8on....Cuve  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Inc- 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 605  Broad  St 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI 

Feist  A  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . 58  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger,  Inc., 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 81  Clinton  St 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave 
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Organization  Members 

North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc.. 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . P40  Bergen  Turnpike 

Pesaaic 

Hughes  &  Bogart.  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 214  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  &  Forman,  Inc.. 

S.  William  Walstrum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer..9P8  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker....318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Spear  &  Co..  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline. 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

OHIO 

Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co.. 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley . «...7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Theodore  Mayer  A  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  A  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co..  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich. 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 26  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Darnell.  Inc.. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edt^ard  Watters . 619  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wakefield-Fries  &  Woodward. 

Donald  L.  Woodward. .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

W.  C.  Bader  Co.,  Inc., 

Wesley  R.  Masten . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 
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Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  &  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  15th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  A  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg.. 17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  A  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson... .Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 
Haig  and  Company, 

Alfred  L.  Haig . 7010  Elhtnlood  Ave. 

Heyer-Kemiier,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner....Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 
Heymann  A  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  A  Co., 

John  G.  Keck . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  William  Markeim . 1424  Walnut  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

William  I.  Mirkil . 1500  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  &  Bro..  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  A  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  &  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  Wetzel . 25  W.  Third  St. 


TENNESSEE  , 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  &  Son,  !i!  • 

W.  D.  Galbreath. ...Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  A  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

San  Antonio 

Mortgage  Loan  A  Agency  Co., 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 936  M^estic  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury....!  8  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . ....101^  Main  St. 

WISCONSIN  ^11 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  A  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  Stote  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict. . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 
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